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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


We would be among the first to deride any Quixotic 
attempt at purifying the periodical press from subserviency 
to the mercantile principle,—and, indeed, we see no great 
difference between placarding a wall, and illustrating the 
pages of a magazine with notices of sales and specimens 
of productions;—but we shall always insist on something 
approaching to a just nomenclature, and will not call that 
work a supporter of professional art, which is a mere 
advertiser for booksellers—never mentions an artist of 
eminence without a slight, and is most venomous when 
the only society that hasever done any thing for art 
in this country, becomes an object of allusion in its pages. 
It would appear that the fitness of a party, who assumes the 
robe of judge in a periodical we have before taken occa- 
sion to refer to, has not been acknowledged by the artists 
composing the Royal Academy, with becoming humility. 
The door of the president is not always wide open for his 
admission; the coffee has not yet been tasted; and the 
carpet is still sacred from his tread. All this—and more 
than this—must make the mighty motive that compels him, 
in reference to that body, to forego a disguise, in which, 
in all other matters, he would willingly conceal his purposes 
—that of a lover of art. 

One unacquainted with the real position of the Royal 
Academy, on reading the paragraph we shall quote, would 
suppose that its members, after obtaining apartments from 
government, and advertising them for the reception of 
pictures, &c. to form an exhibition, charged one shilling 
each to the spectators, with the sole intention of dividing 
the profits among themselves. In our August number, we 
noticed some absurd remarks relating to the then supposed 
vacant presidentship; but did reserve to ourselves the 
entering more at large into a statement of the uses of the 
Academy to art, and of the advantages held out by it to 
students and rivals, unparalleled and unthought of in avy 
other institution in this country. 

Did this medler speak out—did he state fairly and boldly 
the causes for his discontent—we are not prepared to 
assert that the management of the income of the Royal 
Academy, or the course of instruction in that institution, 
is incapable of improvement. We have not yet seen any 
thing of man’s contrivance, that was not part and parcel of 
man’s nature; consequently, more or less liable to the influ- 
ence of those principles—selfish, if you will—that must 
control his actions. This is so much a truism, that the 
best security we can hold on men, either individually, or in 
bodies, for the performance of a duty is, that their own 








interest is advanced by its fulfilment. We are, therefore, 
ready to try any given cause of discontent by its own 
merits, untrammelled by any foolish notion of perfectness in 
this, or that, or any institution whatever. But, trying this 
institution with reference to the test we have furnished, we 
see at once that its permanent influence—nay, its very 
existence, has no other guarantee but that its vacancies 
shall be filled by the most distinguished talent obtainable 
at the time the vacancies occur; and any material addition 
to its numbers would, by lowering the value of the distinc- 
tion, render its attainment neither desirable nor useful. 

We know that there are some, with only one exception, 
of no importance as individuals, and whose contempt for 
each other would prevent them from ever acting in a 
body—who have most cogent reasons for their hate. To 
them, any thing like rank among artists is a crime that 
must not be forgiven. To them, any thing that might aid 
public opinion in selection, must be a motive for determined 
opposition, These are the originators of that continual 
buzz of calumny, which echoed, without being understood, 
by legislators like Messrs. Hume and Ewart, spreads itself 
fantastically among men’s minds, as being some monstrous 
corruption that must be extirpated from the profession, as 
a rottenness preparing its destruction. 

But, when it becomes generally understood, that the 
whole income of this establishment is devoted to support 
the only school of professional art we have in this country, 
and that a gratuity for any thing but services performed, 
is not permitted in its distribution, a fair estimate of the 
value of these calumnies may be made, by those who might 
otherwise have been influenced by them in forming their 
opinions. 

The Royal Academy possesses no endowment whatever, 
for it is not advantaged by the will of a late member,—Sir 
Francis Chantrey,—until the demise of his widow, and 
that will directs the expenditure of the funds therein 
provided; consequently, its existence as a school, depends 
entirely upon the shilling paid by each person for admission 
to its annual exhibition, seldom extending to, and never 
beyond, three months duration. 

We may be excused for making some observations on 
this shilling question, forming, as it does, the cheval de 
battaille, or rather the stalking horse, of these carpers, 
and being the text upon which many of their unmeaning 
discourses have been founded. 

We remember our lamented favorite, John Reeve, in 
one of his characters, having to say ‘ The fellow asked 
me again for that two-and-nine-pence. I never meet him 
but he asks me for it. I’ve owed it him these three years, 
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and he asks me for it every time I see him. A mean vaga- 
bond! He deserves to be called two-and-nine-pence as 
long as he lives.” And Jack, placing his open hand by the 
side of his mouth, bawled out “ two-and-nine-pence!” with 
such gusto, that we were half inclined to allow it was a 
meanness to ask him for any thing. So it is with these 
liberals —they do so persevere in their shilling outcry, that 
they will at length persuade us all the meanness is on the 
side of those who refuse to sacrifice their means of support, 
for the gratification of such clamour. 

The September number of the Art Union, “still harping 
on my daughter,” in allusion to the Royal Hibernian 
Academy having opened its exhibition at one penny admis- 
sion, remarks—* It is not to be supposed that the present 
movement can stop short of many ameliorations of this 
kind, highly desirable. The profession is distinguished by 
a moral tone, very different from that which prevailed when 
the example was set for charging a shilling admission. The 
public also, of that time, was very unlike that of the present 
day.” We will not be tempted to enquire the meaning of 
the phrase including moral tone, for it would be a species 
of tyranny on our part, to insist on meaning being attached 
to words, in a work where anything is inserted that will 
turn a penny or a period, without reference to other recom- 
mendations. As to a difference on the shilling question, 
between the public now and then, the writer and his class 
can invent no objection to paying for that which might be 
obtained for nothing, that was not familiar with the same 
description of persons at any period. 

But how do these reformers intend substituting the 
revenue obtained from this shilling admission? Is the 
school to be given up? Or is the government to provide 
grants for its support? 

We will not combat the first supposition—they will scarce 
dare to support it. As for the second—we are not admirers 
of that liberality which would provide for the residents of 
the metropolis, from funds abstracted by forced contribu- 
tions from those who never visit it; nor can we be con- 
vinced that those who receive no satisfaction or enjoyment 
from contemplating works of art, should be compelled to 
subscribe for the gratification of those who do. This is 
trying fairly the liberality of the principle propounded ; 
and we find—like many other principles of the school—that 
it is based in spoliation, and is an endeavour of the party, 
to shift on to the shoulders of others, what it would itself 
have, otherwise, to support. 

The Royal Academy is now provided for by the willing 
subscription of those who know they will receive full 
value for their money, while they are paying, of those who 
look forward to each exhibition with curiosity and interest, 
and whose visit is to them a day of féte and enjoyment. 
To the man of narrow means, who may have taste for such 
contemplations, time lost from labor is much greater 
motive for his absence; for few among them are not fami- 
liar after working hours, with spending larger sums. But 
why is the artist chosen for sacrifice, on this altar of cheap 
liberality? There has been made fashionable of late, a 
notion that the masses must be made musical. Why not 
admit them to the opera? The motive in both exhibitions 
is the same—advantage to the exhibitors—a means of 
communication between the artist and his customer—and 
those to whom the admission fee is an objection, either have 
not the means, or do not feel the desire, both qualities 
necessary for such relationship. 

In adverting to time-servingness in the periodical we 
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have quoted, we do not reproach its editor that it has been 
prepared for sale, and is constructed in such manner as 
may be profitable; but we would expose pretensions to 
independence and impartiality, in a work whose sole end is 
advertisement. The writer knows—or ought to know— 
that after having painted a picture, the providing a frame, 
and conveying it to and from the place of exhibition, makes 
an expense often burthensome to the individual, and, in the 
aggregate, amounts to a sum that causes an exhibition of 
pictures to be one of the most costly shows prepared for 
the public. Why is the artist called upon to undertake 
this expense, for the purpose of what these liberals would 
call an educatory exhibition; by which crowds of persons, 
to him of no use, would be coliected, and those he wished 
to attract, would be kept away? And why should they 
assume for the artist any thing in an exhibition, beyond 
the purpose of introduction to customers, or of obtaining 
reputation among those able and willing to give them em- 
ployment; any other motive being but a Pecksniffian affec- 
tation, degrading to those who advance it. 

From what qualification does this writer derive his fitness 
for regulating how far an artist may be permitted to con- 
duct his own affairs, with the success or failure of which 
his interest is alone bound up? Who do his opinions 
represent? From whence come complaints against these 
charges for admission? ‘The Academy is now so crowded 
by spectators with this payment, that it is difficult to see 
some pictures at all—impossible to see them to advantage. 
But this is nothing more than a gratuitous opportunity of 
exhibiting cheap liberality on the part of the writer; a 
pretended solicitude for the working classes, in which he 
would bestow on them the rights and privileges of self- 
government, belonging to a profession with whose members 
he has not a thought in common. 

The Water Color Exhibition is a speculation—a suc- 
cessful speculation—of its members, to which they have 
as much of right, as the writer to the publication he edits. 
They divide those profits among themselves, like any other 
mercantile firm. The Suffolk Street—which charges an 
artist so much a picture for hanging—if it have profits, 
does the same. But the Royal Academy expends its funds 
in the education of artists, and being composed of the first 
men of their profession, with whom the pretensions of our 
savant has obtained neither footing nor resting place, it 
must, forsooth, become the object of attack. 

In reference to the poorer classes, we will assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that in no institution in England is 
there a competition encumbered less by those obstacles 
poverty throws in the way of merit. We do not believe it 
possible to conduct any proceeding more unquestionably 
free from the vice of improper influence, than the manner 
in which admission to the schools is accorded to all appli- 
cants who indicate sufficient talent to warrant their devotion 
to the arts to be a prudence to themselves. The only docu- 
ment, beyond an attested specimen of the applicant’s attain- 
ment, is a testimony to moral character, from any known 
person of respectabilify. Where else are such advantages 
open toall? Without any expense whatever to the indivi- 
dual; alloyed by no sense of dependence or degradation 
from receiving gratis instruction; he is in connection with 
no upper class pupils,—talent being the sole nobility acknow- 
ledged or presumed. 

In our enumeration of the functionaries of the Royal 
Academy, we pretend to no means of information that is 
not common to all artists, or those who give attention to, or 


























take interest in such pursuits, in London. We know of 
no published work, having authority; but we know that 
any thing we advance, that is untrue, is liable to instant 
contradiction; and we have no motive for misrepresentation. 

The Academy is governed by a president and council :— 
the presidentship is, by custom, for life, but has no emolu- 
ments; the council is composed of eight members, taken in 
succession,—four going out each year, to be replaced by the 
next in turn, the newly elected members taking precedence 
of those who may have served before. There is, we believe, 
some allowance for coach-hire on each attendance of council, 
but no emoluments as council. The visitors, who are mem- 
bers of the council, during the month in which they each 
superintend the life school, receive remuneration for their 
attendance. The visitors to the school of painting, elected 
annually from Academicians who are painters, are also paid 
for their services. There is a resident keeper, intrusted 
with the entire management of the antique school; an 
under-keeper, usually in the school of painting; a secretary ; 
a librarian; professors of painting, perspective, architecture, 
sculpture, and anatomy, who deliver certain courses of 
lectures to the students; and a teacher of perspective, who 
hasaclass, All of these, excepting the professor of ana- 
tomy, are members and artists; and all receive remuneration 
for the time devoted to their duties. There are, besides 
these expenses, lighting, providing living models, guld and 
silver medals, &c. as prizes to the classes, and an endowment 
to an artist residing at Rome for purposes of study. The 
only disbursement that can be considered distinct from 
artistic purposes, is the annual dinner given to the nobility 
and gentry—their patrons, previous to the opening of each 
exhibition. 

We shall close our notice of this subject for the present, 
with some extracts from the Laws of the Schools, which 
may be useful to such as are desirous of partaking in their 
advantages. 

“ADMISSION OF STUDENTS. 

1. Any person desirous to become a student of the Royal 
Academy, shall present a drawing or model of his own 
performance to the keeper; which, if considered by him 
a proof of sufficient ability, shall be laid before the council, 
together with a testimony of his moral character, from an 
Academician, or other known person of respectability. If 
these are approved by the council, the candidate shall be 
permitted to make a drawing or a model from one of the 
antique figures in the Academy, and the space of three 
months from the time of receiving such permission will be 
allowed for that purpose; the time of his attendance being 
from ten o’clock in the morning to three in the afternoon. 
This drawing or model, when finished, shall be laid also 
before the council, accompanied with outline drawings of an 
anatomical figure and skeleton, not less than two feet high, 
with lists and references, on each drawing, of the several 
muscles, tendons, and bones contained therein, together 
with the drawing or model originally presented for his 
admission as a probationer; if approyed, the candidate shall 
be accepted as a student of the Royal Academy; but if the 
specimen presented be rejected by the council, he shall not 
be allowed to continue drawing in the Royal Academy. 


2. Each candidate, to be a student in architecture, shall: 


present an architectural design, and also a specimen of his 
drawing from plaster, to the keeper; if these be approved 
by the council, he will be permitted to make another archi- 
tectural design in the presence of the keeper, and also a 
drawing from one of the antique figures, or some portion of 
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ornamental sculpture; both of which drawings, together 
with the usual testimony of his character, shall be laid 
before the council, and if approved, he will be admitted in 
like manner as the other students. 

3. No drawings or models shall be received from persons 
applying to become probationers in the schovls, except at 
the first council, held in the months of January and July, 

4. If any candidate shall be found endeavouring to 
impose on the Academy, by presenting as specimens of his 
talents, drawings or models not of his own performance, he 
shall be declared incapable of being admitted a student of 
the Royal Academy. 

SCHOOLS. 

When a student of the antique school shall desire to be 
admitted into that of the living model, he shall deliver to 
the keeper a drawing or model of a figure or group done in 
the Academy, accompanied by drawings as large as nature, 
of a hand, a fvot, and an outline, which, if approved of by 
him, shall be submitted to the council; and if, from the 
specimens produced, and the report of the keeper, the 
student shall be thought duly qualified, he shall be admitted 
accordingly. 

LIVING MODEL. 

5. The model shall be set by the visitor, and continue 
in the same attitude two hours, exclusive of the time 
required for resting ; and each model shall sit three or more 
nights, at the discretion of the visitor. 

6. While the model is placing, on the first night of the 
pose, the students draw lots for their places. 

8. None but members of the Academy, or students of the 
school, shall be admitted when the female model is sitting ; 
nor shall any student under twenty years of age (unless he 
be married, ) be allowed to study from that model. 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

9. None but students of the /ife Academy, will be per- 
mitted to study in this school. Any student desirous of 
obtaining this permission, shall make application to the 
keeper for a ticket for the season. 

TIMES OF STUDY. 

12. The schools shall be open every day (excepting on 
Sundays, and the times of vacation): the antique from ten 
o’clock in the morning until three in the afternoon; and 
both schools shall be open in the evening, for two hours; 
viz.—from five o’clock to seven in the summer, and from 
six to eight in the winter, The painting school from nine 
o’clock in the morning until four in the afternoon in winter, 
and from nine till five in the summer. 

LIBRARY. 

1. The library shall be open every Monday (except 
during the vacations), from ten o’clock in the morning 
until four in the afternoon, to the students generally ; and 
on Monday and Thursday evenings, from five o’clock to 
eight, winter and summer, to architectural students, and 
those whose names are inserted, or may hereafter be in- 
serted, in the lists of privileged students. 

PREMIUMS. 

Every Year.—Two silver medals will be given for the 
best copies made in the school of painting, between the time 
of its opening after the exhibition, and the time of sending 
in other performances for the premiums. The first medal 
shall be accompanied by a copy of the Lectures of the Pro- 
fessors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 

One silver medal will be given for the best matrix, in 
steel, of not less than one inch and a quarter in diameter, 
from a subject to be proposed by the president in council. 
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Every other year.—A premium of the gold medal, and the 
Discourses of the Presidents, Sir Joshua Reynolds and West, 
shall be given for the best historical picture in oil colors ; 
being an original composition, consisting of not less than 
three figures,—the principal figure to be two feet high, and 
the size of the picture four feet two inches by three feet 
four inches 

A similar premium to the last, for the best model of a 
historical bas-relief or alto-relief; to consist of not less than 
three figures, or a group in the round of two figures. 

A similar premium, for the best design in architecture— 
an elevation and section; on a sheet of paper, three feet 
four inches and a half by three feet one inch and a half. 

When the gold medals are given, a number of silver 
medals, not exceeding fifteen,—three in each ciass,—shall 
also be given to the students :— 

For the best drawings of a figure from the life 

For the best models of a figure from the life 

For the best drawings of an antique figure or group 

For the best models of an antique figure or group 

In the intermediate year, five silver medals shall be given, 
one in each of the said classes. 

No student who has already obtained a premium, shall 
again receive a similar premium in the same class; nor shall 
any student receive an inferior premium, in the same class 
in which he before obtained a superior premium. No stu- 
dent in the life, shall become a candidate in the antique 
class. 

The premiums are decided by ballot. 

The Royal Academy will, in times of peace, enable a 
student from among those who have obtained gold medals, 
to pursue his studies on the continent for the term of three 
years. He shall be elected from each of the classes— 
painting, sculpture, and architecture—in rotation, and shall 
be allowed the sum of £80. for his journey and return, and 
the sum of £130. annually for his expenditure. 

Every student sent abroad on the Academic pension shall, 
within two years, send over some original work of his own 
performance, for the inspection of the council; otherwise, 
it shall be in the power of the council, with the concurrence 
of the general assembly, and the sanction of Her Majesty, 
to withhold the remainder of his allowance.” 

We abstain, at present, from any comment on the system 
pursued by the Royal Academy; but shall, on another 
vccasion, give some account of the advantages offered by 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, a similar establishment at Paris, 
when some comparison of the two methods may suggest 
itself. H. C. M. 


. THE PRIMA DONNA. 


Tus title, the ambition of all, so often assumed, is never- 
theless, rarely deserved; it belongs to but few—to the 
gifted few whose genius and industry have raised them to 
this position. Scarcely even in the drama, can there be 
found fewer names to which, with propriety, may be applied 
the term first-rate ; and so in the opera, of the many who 
take the title, scarce one is deserving of the distinction. 

The prima donna, who really deserves that name, must 
possess peculiar faculties. It does not depend on mere 
vocal qualification, although, we are ready to confess, that 

ower of voice alone will go a great way; yet, those who 
have attained this eminence have, in the instances we shall 
mention, had voices far inferior in quality and sweetness 
to many beneath them. The mere warbler is delightful in 
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a concert room, or in private society, or one whose power 
consists in executive difficulties only, may astonish for a 
while, but soon loses this uncertain tenure of approbation, 
and sinks among the crowd. But to be a prima donna, in 
the sense we intend to apply the term, requires a combina- 
tion of the vocal and dramatic art. Not only must this 
fire burn within, ready to burst forth and thrill the audience, 
but the voice must be cultivated so as to yield implicit 
obedience to all the impressions of the mind. This com- 
bination is very rare; it rarely happens that any one gifted 
with dramatic power, possesses the other qualifications, and 
many with fine voices are devoid of all feeling or qualifica- 
tion for the drama. Thus it is that we find so few whose 
claims to this distinction hold good, year after year the 
managers try to force some one or other on the patience of 
the public, in the hope to find a chance of a hit; but not 
all Mr. Puff’s catalogue of preliminary, indirect, direct, can 
give them firm standing ground. Of those who, within 
our recollection,—that is since George IV. was king,—can 
be brought forward, there are but two whose claims are 
uncontested—Pasta and Malibran, and to these we must 
add, although longo intervallo, Grisi. 

We have said genius and industry, for the two must be 
combined. The fire of genius cannot alone raise to the 
pinnacle; the voice must be cultivated to the greatest 
extent, and the study of dramatic effect included among 
the necessary acquirements. In tragedy the main point is 
action; no one can excel whose mental conceptions are not 
supported by dignified and energetic action. But this 
motion, so essential in the tragic art must, in some degree, 
be subordinate in the vocal. ‘The full power of voice 
would be lost—the capability of execution diminished—by 
those very motions necessary for success in tragedy; in fact, 
in the opera, the effect to be produced is transferred from 
the act to the voice; what therefore, is restrained in action, 
must be achieved by the power of vocal expression; and 
who that has within him a spark of feeling for music, is 
not transported beyond himself almost, when he hears a 
sentiment to which his heart responds clothed in all the 
power and pathos of the language of melcdy, and delivered 
with that purity and delicacy of expression, which seems 
belonging to some aerial being infusing its spirit in the 
sounds as they soar through the intervening space. In 
this expression then—music’s spiritual essence—consists the 
excellence of the prima donna, not in difficult fioriture, 
unfortunately becoming now to be considered the only neces- 
sary; not in mere power of voice, but in that delicacy of 
sentiment—that depth of feeling—that knowledge of the 
vocal art—enabling the artist to give the full power of 
expression, combined with that grace of attitude suitable 
to the subject and the situation. 

Who that reflects for a moment, on the wonderful effect 
produced on our feelings, by the acting of our first-rate 
tragedians, must see at once that such actions which are then 
necessary, are totally impracticable in the opera. The 
hurrying to and fro—the agitation—the deeply suppressed 
and violent breathing—the compression of lip—in short, 
all that may be said to constitute the art of tragic acting, 
would annihilate at once the full and sonorous production 
of voice. In this case then, the motion must consist in 
graceful appropriateness to the sentiment intended—suiting 
the action to the word at the same time that the body is 
retained in some position well adapted for clearly producing 
vocal articulation and expression. This, must be considered a 
separate branch, and may be called operatic acting, in which 




















the natural dramatic talent must be’so tempered, as not to 
interfere with or diminish the vocal powers. 

The great excellence of the prima donna, then, rests ir 
expression, music being the exponent of the passion—the 
means by which the sentiment is conveyed to the audience; 
but the effect produced depends entirely on the expression 
with which it is given. No positive rules can be laid down 
for acquiring it; although the power may be naturally in the 
individual, it must be cultivated. This may appear para- 
doxical, it is nevertheless true. At some future time, 
musica] expression will be our subject for discussion, but 
here we will only repeat it requires cultivation. Few there 
are capable of producing any effect. The reading of 
music is not studied as it ought to be, for every note is of 
value, and if rightly understood in its position in the 
phrase, may be made the vehicle of exquisite pathos and 
feeling. The fault, in the present day, is that most singers 
use but very common place accentuation, reserving their 
whole force for a rowlade at the finale; this, of course, 
having been well and carefully studied, meets with the 
desired applause, in very many cases within our observation 
very partial indeed ; some give it because they think they 
ought—many because others do—and it rarely happens it 
is given deservedly, for singing out of time and out of 
tune, seem not by any means to disqualify a singer from 
being called upon to repeat a song, the cadence of which 
has, probably, been the only part not calling for censure ; 
an encore is thus gained with the least possible trouble; 
and this will continue to be the case, until music generally 
is studied more intellectually; as it is, the audience know 
but little, .and seem to care less, how the music is per- 
formed, and those who take upon themselves to guide the 
public taste in these matters, clothe their observations in 
a jargon of phraseology well calculated to conceal their 
ignorance of the subject, while, at the same time, it imposes 
on the public by ashow of knowledge. 

It may appear to some that, by confining the title prima 
donna to so few, we have been too partial in our decision. 
We must adhere to it nevertheless, for although other 
names might be added, and with justice as regards artistic 
excellence, we need only mention the names of Sontag and 
Persiani, yet the quality of a soprano voice, which each 
of them possessed, dees not admit of their taking the 
higher range of operatic characters; they were both great 
in their peculiar line, but the voice itself being incapable 
of sustaining sounds, and through want of power, cannot 
give effect to those passions where both are essentially 
necessary. 

Those who have heard Pasta in her prime, and in those 
characters which were suited to her, in Desdemona, in 
Medea, in Nina, or Norma, &c., will not easily forget the 
impression she made ; and yet, when she first appeared on 
the operatic stage in this country, in 1817, she was almost 
considered a failure, having created no sensation whatever, 
and she quitted the country without exciting a regret; she 
then wisely retired a while, to devote herself to the study 
of the art; a consciousness that she possessed the vital 
spark within, could alone have urged on her exertions. 
After a lapse of some years, she reappeared, and at once 
her reputation was established; she gained the position 
which had been the aim of her ambition, the point to which 
she aspired. Her voice, which did notstrictly belong to any 
class, might be called a mezzo soprano, and, notwithstand- 
ing all her endeavours always remained imperfect, husky 
in the lower notes, and with but little sweetness, except in 
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avery few of the upper notes; thus, she never produced 
that effect in concerts, or in private, where mere voice will 
often do all for the possessor, as on the stage, which was 
her peculiar province, her principal power was in the 
delineation of tragic characters, and then and then only 
did her voice seem capable of giving expression to the 
inward feelings and deep workings of the mind. Pasta’s 
great success must be attributed to mental qualifications, 
without these, she never could have arrived at that high 
position; she made the trial, and failed; what could have 
supported her through the dull years devoted to study, but 
the consciousness, as we have said, that she possessed the 
power to raise herself to the point she aimed at; the damn- 
ing effect of faint applause, only roused the dormant spirit 
within, and she rose from the trial triumphant. This ought 
to be an example to those of the present day, to stir them 
up to exertion. Are there none of this country, who feel 
the fire, and will make the sacrifice of years devoted to 
study? Alas! if there is aspark of talent even, it is quenched 
ere it can burst forth, by false friends and flattering para- 
sites, and thus those who might rise, are content to glide 
down life’s current in respectable mediocrity. 

Of modern days, Malibran was the genius of the vocal 
art; with powers more versatile than Pasta, she was capable 
of shining in tragic characters, at the same time that she 
could display excellence in those of the sentimental and 
tender cast; her voice, a contralto, had both power and 
compass, this extension in the upper notes, common to all 
voices of this quality, led her to take characters not at all 
adapted for her: for instance, Amina, in the Sonnambula, 
which is written for a soprano; this was one of her chef- 
d’ euvres, and, much as ber conception and beautifully affect- 
ing acting roused an enthusiasm in all who heard her, it 
was yet a constant strain, and told its tale upon her vocal 
powers; her early and melancholy fate, while it increased 
the sympathy of the public, yet, (and so far, fortunately for 
her fame, ) occurred just when her voice evinced symptoms of 
giving way under this continued effort beyond her natural 
compass. This ought to be a warning to all who study the 
vocal art, to consider well, what, ere they undertake it, suits 
the quality of the voice, for nature’s powers are limited, and 
it is impossible for any one, with impunity, long to trifle 
with them. 

As a natural consequence of this versatility of talent, 
Malibran was capable of producing a sensation, equally in 
the concert room, as on the stage, her exquisite sensibility 
threw a charm over all she sung, and lost but little from the 
want of that stage effect so essential to the success of 
Pasta, and if she did not possess the stern energy of her 
rival in reputation, it was compensated by more softness of 
character. One fate, singularly enough, attended both 
Malibran and Pasta in their opening career, their success 
was indifferent, for although indications of talent existed in 
both, there was no expectation raised of the ultimate 
triumph which has placed them apart from, and above all, 
in this branch of musical art. 

Of Grisi, living as she now is, in the zenith of her power, 
it may be considered invidious to place her in immediate 
comparison with the two brilliant stars, her predecessors, 
but, ranking as a prima donna, we must canvass the merit 
that has raised her to this distinction ; and, if we may freely 
speak our opinion, she certainly does not come up, in our 
estimation, to those we have just noticed, she possesses 
vocal power, and some versatility of dramatic talent; for 
she can achieve Desdemona, and trifle through Rosina, but 
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in all, even her most brilliant effects, there is a something 
wanting, in the midst of the most beautiful passages, in all 
pathetic parts in contributing to produce which, a great 
deal is owing to the full and rich tones of her voice, there 
always is a want of refinement which spoils her best efforts ; 
her motions are awkward, her attitudes inelegant; we care 
not who may cavil at our opinion of one who now holds 
so high a place in public favour; it may appear fastidious to 
carp at one whom all admire; it may be so, yet, though all 
may admire, all may pay their devotion to her, as the idol 
of their vocal aspirations, it cannot do away with the fact, 
or impugn this truth, that, with all her powers, all her 
beauty of voice, there exists this want of refinement. Never 
can she impress us with the idea of mental study, or that 
intellect has in any degree contributed to her success. We 
cannot, therefore, rank her as equal to the highly gifted 
Malibran, or the impassioned Pasta. Grisi is a creature of 
mere impulse, wanting the genius of the first, and the 
judgment and intellect that shone through all that Pasta 
aimed at; and though, to the two first, it must be accorded 
that mind was employed in their elevation, the last, is an 
example of what we have before endeavoured to prove, 
that the highest pinnacle of musical ambition may be gained 
without the possession of those intellectual faculties, the 
essential requisites to ensure success in every other depart- 
ment of art. C. J. 





THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 
(Concluded from No. 6.) 


Tuis running to seed, as it were, of actors in London, is 
the consequence of diminished control, on the part of the 
press and audience. The railways have modified the in- 
tention of the London newspaper. Of old, it depended 
mainly on the metropolis for circulation; but now, it may 
be found upon the breakfast table, as certainly, any where 
within a hundred miles, as at Marylebone or Hackney. 
The actor of over night is not in request so far from town, 
he is not there an object of any comparative interest, and 
the theatrical critic has ceased to be a distinct retainer of 
the press, He is a sort of man of all work; a contriver 
of odds and ends, whose multifarious duties divest him of 
fitness for any thing in particular. He is not peculiarly in- 
terested in theatres, nor theatres in him, farther than a tacit 
understanding with the manager, that should his interfer- 
ence become unpleasant, his name will be erased from the 
free list. Of a new actor, he will more frequently tell the 
reception by the audience, than his own judgment. He 
was, most probably, not present, but had the particulars 
from his wife, or mother. He is either a friend of the 
manager, or in dispute with him, and the favour or spleen 
attached to the relationship, has much more to do with the 
colour of his report, than the true quality of the per- 
formance. 

As for a critical audience, it is no where, the removal of 
those barriers that protected the patent theatres has had the 
effect of annihilating any competent tribunal, by the dis- 
persion of its members. The effects so pompously prophe- 
cied, by the liberals of parliament has been the reverse of 
good, It has reduced the quality of production in the 
large theatres, without elevating that of the minors. When- 
ever civilized and savage life have been submitted to mu- 
tual influence, the former has been mcve deteriorated than 
the latter has been refined. It isso among the far settlers 
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in America, and it was so among the early settlers in Ire- 
land. The same influence obtains in the drama. True 
natural acting, however original in conception, is not spicy 
enough for the audience of the Surrey, the Victoria, and 
the Adelphi. Buffoonery, of the grossest description, must 
be mingled in large proportions with the messes prepared 
for them, and its success, with the small amount of talent 
and exertion required in the actor for its execution, favors 
its intrusion on what has been considered the regular stage. 
The more the actor prostitutes his powers, the more de- 
lighted is the audience. They do not applaud him, cer- 
tainly, but they laugh. With this, the old pit goer, who 
led the town, whose condemnation was a final doom, and 
whose applause was of more worth than royal favor; with 
this, we say, he has nothing todo; he is but a visitor; he 
is at home no where; he looks round him, is satisfied of his 
own insignificance, and holds his peace. His place has been 
filled by a newly manufactured article, a production of 
cheap literature and mechanics’ institutions. Gents vacci- 
nated with the virus of universal information, by a process 
requiring, from the patients, nothing beyond sitting upon 
a bench with their mouths open; and who, upon their 
obscure notions of any thing, erect a presumptuous inter- 
ference in every thing; whose brains have been addled by 
a varied attendance upon itinerant science-mongers, enter- 
prizing savantissimos, who cut up knowledge, and chew it 
for the million; administering general information suitable 
to all digestions, in the form of lectures on the genius of 
Shakspeare, the genius of Boz, the genius of Sheridan 
Knowles, the genius of Bulwer, &c. &c. &c., always making 
a genius when they would make a lecture, as the Pope makes 
saints, without responsibility to any body. These are the 
young Englanders, who compose the noisy crowd that in- 
sists on the re-appearance of an actor while he is washing 
his face, and calls him before the curtain, not as a mark of 
approbation, but of fun. It is one of their jokes! The 
villains would be facetious the while! They would shew 
their power! They have been compelled to the dutiful all 
day, and they must domineer at night. Let them not sup- 
pose this modern invention to be gratifying to the good 
actor. It might have been, if used but seldom, and with 
discrimination; but now itis so prostituted, as to have be- 
come disgraceful. 

It is for these guests your manager now manages. He 
collects them by large type, and confounds them by mon- 
ster wood cuts. He secures the reception of a new play 
by publishing the author’s name, for the gents cannot doubt 
the genius of the subject of last evening’s lecture; their 
small faculty of discrimination, is captivated by manage- 
rial perseverance, and they are quite sure a comedy must 
be good, that has been acted so frequently. Thus are 
they led “by the nose, as asses are,” even while they 
plume themselves upon their consequence. 

The managers of our theatres, with few exceptions, are 
themselves actors, and are in no hurry for the production 
of talent, that may cast their own in shadow. There are 
not many first-rate men among them, and they scarce wish 
to see the stage enriched by any of that calibre. They 
have notions of making up for deficiency of ability in their 
company, by close attention to accessories ; ‘by drilling mean- 
ness into mediocrity, and on the death or retirement of 
excellence, by a sort of military promotion through all the 
grades, make room for some stick at the bottom, as knavish 
bakers are said to substitute a small leg of mutton for the 
largest in the oven. Public apathy passes these tricks by, 
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unnoticed, but the theatre loses its charm of excitement, 
is no longer an object of intellectual craving, and the 
manager depends upon the gents and half price. 

The pit front row, which formerly signified a loud ap- 
plause, or disapprobation, has been deserted by its occupants. 
They are wanderers here and there; they go to the Surrey 
for T. P. Cooke, or Charles Matthews; to the Adelphi, to 
wonder what Wright will be suffered to do next; to the 
Haymarket, for the king of living actors, Farren, and their 
ancient favorite, Mrs. Glover; to the Princess’s, in spite of 
its slovenly management, for Miss Cushman, and Compton ; 
and to Sadler’s Wells, to support Phelps and Warner, in 
their struggle to protect the ark of legitimacy from the in- 
cursions of buffoonery and burlesque. All these actors, 
when the drama flourished, previous to the experimental 
legislation of the liberals, would, with others now in the 
provinces, or expatriated, have been attached to one or two 
theatres, and have collected round them their now dispersed 
admirers. The play-goer would sometimes witness a per- 
formance with unalloyed satisfaction, and the actor would 
have an audience whose applause was a distinction, and 
whose apathy was something to be cared for. 

While the regular drama is subjected to such varied an- 
tagonistic influences, it is itself, from the pecuniary position 
of the two theatres where only we can hope to see it 
flourish as it ought, subjected to disadvantages shared by 
not only no other first class drama in Europe, but by no 
minor theatre in England. We allude to the heavy debt 
that presses so ruinously on every succeeding management. 
The conductor of La Scala, in Milan, and of St. Carlos, at 
Naples, have their theatres rent free, and a very consider- 
able sum from the government, towards their current ex- 
penses. This isin Italy, the country where the love for music 
is universal, the appreciation of melody indigenous, and 
these theatres are devoted to opera and dancing. With- 
draw this bounty, and would it be fair to say that opera had 
declined, and that music had ceased to be a passion among 
Italians. The first class Parisian theatres are supported 
by grants from government, in addition to a forced sub- 
scription from the minors. This is not new, is not a modern 
invention, to give fictitious vitality to an art, that has no 
attraction for the people generally. It has been so from 
the beginning. The regular drama, that of the highest 
class, must be more costly than any other. The talent re- 
quired is more rare, and each step we advance in civilized 
refinement, gives to talent additional prerogative and re- 
source. It never will be attainable, but at the highest 
price. Let us enquire how the managers of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden are prepared for this competition. 

According to the last annual report of the committee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, beyond the interest of capital for 
building, and rent of ground, expenses to which other 
theatres are equally liable, in proportion to their size and 
accommodation; beyond these, we say, there exist encum- 
brances to the amount of £111,000, besides an annuity of 
£3,750. to the renters of the late theatre, now commuted, 
by agreement, to £1,115, actually paid to them during the 
last season. These incumbrances not being accumulated 
debt, but undertaken by rash speculators, before the ruins 
had been removed of the late, or a single brick Jaid for the 
foundation of the present building. Is the inability to 
contend with minor theatres, under such a burthen to be 
considered evidence of declining taste for the higher drama. 

The means for satisfying these demands, can be obtained 
but from three sources. The capital of the manager, the 








salary of the actor, or increased price to the public. Mana- 
gers have no capital; the actor may choose among the 
minors, the provinces, and America; and the public refuse 
to pay a price that does not represent the value of the 
article furnished, but in combination with a foolishly ex- 
pensive bargain, made long ago by its providers. 

A reply to this statement may be, that however mon- 
strous these incumbrances are in appearance, they are no- 
thing in reality. The manager pays £4,000. a year, and 
there’s an end. It is quite true, the proprietors make a 
sacrifice at present, if that may be called a sacrifice which 
prevents their property from being an expense to them; but 
is not the manager in uncertainty? If he were a capitalist, 
could he prudently invest money for increasing the effi- 
ciency of his speculation? May he enter into engagements 
with his actors beyond the current season, or so directly or 
indirectly connect himself with the theatre, as may afford 
a hope to those proprietors of increasing their exactions, 
until their bond has been satisfied toa very fraction. He 
dare not. He would but sow the seed, that others might 
reap the harvest. The treatment of Mr. Macready, by the 
committee, is a caution to any manager who may have 
future dealing with them. 

There remains an incumbrance to refer to, which has 
undergone no commutation, and over which the committee 
have no direction ; an impost, that grows with the mana- 
ger’s success, and increases with the attractions of his 
theatre, we mean the intolerable and oppressive freé list. 
Some estimate of the extent of this imposition, may be 
derived from reference to the source that confers the privi- 
lege, if the holder elects to use it. The annuity on renters 
shares, is £3,750., which, at 5 per cent., represents a capital 
of £75,000., or 750 shares of £100. each, entitling the 
possessor, or his nominee, to admission any where before 
the curtain, every night of performance. Dividing the 
other incumbrances, amounting to £111,000., in the same 
way, we have 1,100 shares of £100. each, possessing a like 
privilege, making 1,860 compulsory free admissions, of 
people, who have as much right to enter the theatre before 
the curtain, as the manager himself; all independent, and in 
excess of those representing the capital laid out in the 
building and fittings up. We are aware that there are 
various causes that prevent parties from exercising their 
privileges to the extent here stated; but on enquiry, we 
have reason to know, that under attractive management, 
it would be beyond 1,500. Thus, the most attractive bill of 
fare will do no more than pay expenses, for this vast crowd 
are there for nothing. The manager may be compared with a 
tavern keeper, whose first duty is to feast, free of expense, 
not merely his landlord, but but all those with whom his 
landlord may be involved. These free admissions are for 
sale, and are purchased by those to whom a theatre is a 
necessity, and whose money would, in other circumstances, 
find its way into the manager’s treasury. The purchaser 
does not enter with the humility of one who is admitted asa 
favor; he stands upon his right, and grumbles as independ- 
ently as the best. The evil of the system is not confined to 
its birth place, for the habit of seeing plays for nothing, 
at one place, begets an objection to pay any where else; and 
the amount of pauper audience, of those lovers of the 
drama, who never pay any thing to its support, goes on in- 
creasing, to the despair of both actors and managers. We 
think this statement speaks for itself, and leaves us but to 
wonder how the legitimate drama has been able to sustain 
itself so long. Tne Trunk Maker 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOCICAL INSTITUTE. 


ARCHITECTURAL SECTION, 


Tue second annual meeting of the members took place at 
Winchester, on September 9th. There was a full attendance 
at St. John’s House. The Marquis of Northampton, being 
in the chair, opened the proceedings in a short but sensible 
speech, stating the objects of the Institute. The Dean of 
Westminster followed. He read a very eloquent paper on 
archeological pursuits generally, and rebutted the charge of 
trifling, which has been so lavishly uttered against antiqua- 
ries and their researches, Other speeches were subsequently 
given, and the meeting was then adjourned until the 
evening. —The members now formed themselves into parties, 
and, some in carriages and some on foot, found their way to 
the neighbouring church of St. Cross; a building in every 
way interesting, both to the antiquary and architect. There 
was an expectation that some member of the committee 
would have been there, to have given an explanation of the 
different styles of architecture which are interspersed 
throughout the fabric. They were doomed to disappoint- 
ment; and, after waiting some time,—during which there 
was ample food for those whose tastes led them to regale 
themselves on the peculiarities of the place,—a general 
return seemed to be the order of the meeting assembled, as 
the body required some refreshment after the fatigues of 
the day. 

Although the meeting embraced other topics besides 
architecture, this is the portion to which we will confine 
our remarks. Before, however, we enter on this, we shall 
discuss the merits of the Association, divided, as it now is, 
into two parts,—one presided over by the Lord Albert 
Conyngham, this by the Marquis of Northampton. In the 
Times of the 8th of last month, there was an article con- 
taining a sneer at both these meetings, although with a bias 
in favor of Lord A. Conyngham’s section. In a subsequent 
paper, however, the amende honorable was given, by the 
insertion of a letter which gives a true statement of the 
causes that led to the disruption, of which we give the 
following extracts :— 

“ Before the dissension, or split, as you term it, the Asso- 
ciation was under the management of a committee of 
twenty-one members,—Lord A. Conyngham being president, 
and Mr, Pettigrew treasurer, and Messrs, C. Smith and A. 
Way honorary secretaries. The cause of the unhappy 
differences may be explained in a few words. 

“ Mr. Wright, as secretary to the editing sub-committee, 
was virtually editor of the Archeological Juurnal of the 
Association, and afterwards became the avowed editor of 
the Archreological Album, with a considerable salary. 
From the similarity of title, the identity of editor, subject 
matter, and the artist,—Mr. Fairholt being the honorary 
draughtsman to the Association, and also employed to supply 
the illustrations of the Album,—many persons were induced 
to conclude that both works were issued under the authority 
of the committee. This belief was moreover encouraged, 
by the fact that the publisher of the Album had issued his 
circular to the entire list of the members of the Association. 
Mr Wright was requested to withdraw from the editing 
sub-committee. Lord A. C. objected to this resignation ; 
and it was subsequently announced, that he would only 
resume his position upon the condition that Mr. Wright 
should be replaced. After a resignation, announced in such 
terms, and with such conditions annexed, nothing remained 
for the committee but a grateful acknowledgment of his 
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Lordship’s valuable services, and regret at his resignation. 
Of the twenty-one members, fourteen concurred in this 
opinion, and others were not disposed to take any part on 
either side. 

“The minority then, under Mr. Pettigrew, held what 
they termed a general meeting, attended by about a tenth 
of the whole members. This assemblage elected the new 
committee, now acting under the revived presidency of 
Lord A. C. 

“ After such a declaration of hostilities on the part of the 
dissatisfied authorities and their adherents, it was only left 
to the committee to fill up the places of those who hail 
seceded from them: thence the Association became divided 
into two parties.” 

After this clear and fair explanation, there can, we should 
think, be no far‘her doubt as to the right and the wrong. 
At the close of the meeting, on Monday, the 15th, the 
Marquis of Northampton stated that he had tried to bring 
about a reconciliation; the attempt however failed, and as 
Lord A. Conyngham and his party seem to have decided on 
continuing their opposition, we see no other result but a 
break up, as by far the greater number, and the most influ- 
ential members, have attached themselves to the section 
headed by the noble Marquis. 

Of the several lectures delivered on the subject of 
architecture, we shall reserve our remarks of Mr. Cockerell’s 
until it assumes a printed form, and only notice those by 
the Rev. Bathurst Dean, and by Professor Willis. Not that 
there was any thing remarkable in that of the first named 
gentleman, more than a considerable amount of dulness, 
producing the necessary narcotic accompaniment, which eli- 
cited the remark from a reverend dignitary, that there were 
not more than the usual number asleep on such occasions, 
including even the noble chairman; fortunately, however, 
no audible result confirmed this observation, otherwise true. 
We have mentioned Mr. Dean’s lecture, because it con- 
tained a suggestion which—like many that proceed from 
antiquaries’ brains—gives some countenance to the sneers 
with which their pursuits are sometimes met—namely, that 
the ark was the origin or model on which Grecian architec- 
ture was founded. On what the rev. gentleman could 
ground his remark, we are unable to discover; the many 
theories which have been propounded on this subject, all 
seem to vie in giving something least likely to have pro- 
duced the result. Mr. Hope, in his Historical Essay, gives 
this hypothesis,—* The Tartar hordes, bursting through the 
Caucasian Range, spread themselves over the richly- wooded 
Epirus, and turning their tents into wooden huts, thus gave 
the model; and the finest specimens of Grecian architec- 
ture may be traced to its origin in the trunks of trees as 
props, cross beams, and converging roof of this primitive 
hut.” Mr. Hoskings, in the article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, directly controverts this proposition. “If the 
trunks of trees used in the structure of tents, suggested 
the first idea of columns, and of the Doric in particular, as 
many contend, how is it that the earliest specimens disco- 
vered are the most massive? For the merest saplings 
would have formed the wooden proto-columns, and, neces- 
sarily, when imitated in stone, they would not have been 
made more bulky: than the less tenacious nature of the 

material required; much less would the slender wooden 
architrave have been magnified into the ponderous entabla- 
ture of the primitive permanent architectural structures of 
all nations. In the construction of edifices with the trunks 
and timber generally, then, we do not find the origin of 
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Doric architecture.” And so issue is joined, and we 
must be content to leave the matter in this state, seeing 
that all the theories in the world are only so many ingenious 
concoctions—innocent, but useless. With regard to this 
idea of Mr. Dean’s, about the ark of the Jews, in the very 
next paragraph of the article we have quoted above, we 
find—* If we have recourse to Egypt, the mother of arts 
and sciences, we shall find many things, even in the more 
ancient structures, which may have furnished an idea of 
the Doric arrangements to the fertile imagination of a 
Greek.” Although he subsequently adds, that “* We hardly 
dare assert that the Doric order was suggested by any thing 
in Egyptian architecture.”” And if not in Egyptian, still 
less we should think from the Jewish, for it seems absurd 
to suppose that a structure like the ark, meant to be carried 
about, could have suggested the idea of solid and massive 
buildings, such as the early Doric unquestionably were. 

On the Wednesday morning, precisely at half-past eleven, 
Professor Willis delivered his lecture on the cathedral of 
Winchester. It was, by far, the best of all that went 
before or followed; coming, however, as we do, so long 
after the event, we will not enter into the particulars, 
although he related much that was interesting and much 
that was hypothetical, of the early history. One point 
however we mention, from the singular deduction the Pro- 
fessor made; namely—the fact of the fall of the first tower. 
The cause of this accident he stated to be ignorance of the 
principles of architecture; that the piers were too slender 
for the superstructure; and that when it was rebuilt, 
through fear, they made the props as much too strong as 
the early were too weak, learning thus by their failures. 
This certainly is not the usual course of proceeding. 
The first structures are almost always the most massively 
and solidly built; and it is only when experience has given 
knowledge, that a lighter and more elegant style is adopted. 
We have noticed these, because we conceive it is from 
these gratuitous suppositions,—so lavishly supplied by those 
devoting themselves to archeological pursuits,—that much 
of the obliquy cast upon the whole body is derived; and 
it certainly argues an earnestness for trifles when, after 
laborious research, some unmeaning hypothesis is advanced, 
which has no shew of reason to countenance it. 

On the whole, the meeting passed off very pleasantly and 
agreeably, and if, as one of the attendants of the cathedral 
facetiously remarked to us, that after all, he did not suppose 
they could learn any thing that was not already known; 
still, the mere being present on such occasions, may create a 
taste, which may ripen to some useful point of research. 
We cannot, however, conclude without referring to an 
observation made by the Rev. Mr. Petit, in his lecture of 
Romsey Abbey—namely, ‘To raise a subscription for 
repairing it, as it was certainly beyond the means of one 
small parish, to support such a building in a proper man- 
ner.” The proposition was responded te with warmth by 
all present, and before the meeting separated, was put to 
practical proof by the collection of a large sum for this 
specific object; such a feeling, if encouraged, may lead to 
great results, in causing a fund to be set apart, not only for 
the repair of one church, but of all whose antiquity place 
them more immediately under the notice of an archzolo- 

ical association. 

The Metropolitan Church Building Fund, great as their 
outlay has been, and the amount of good they have done, 
in providing accommodation for the growing wants of the 
people, yet had no open hand for repairing old churches 





whose architectural beauties were worthy of being saved 
from destruction; for, if we remember rightly, the Lady 
Chapel of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, could get no assistance 
from hence, but was restored entirely by private funds, just in 
time to save it from ruin. The feelings of individuals 
prompt them to raise a something new —the creature 
of their own wishes; we would not impugn them; but 
the old churches, some whose very antiquity ought to create 
for them an interest; some whose beauties, shewing the 
architectural talent and taste of our ancestors, ought to 
raise within the genial glow of national pride, these are 
often found mouldering away under the melancholy pressure 
of want—left, like Romsey Abbey, for support solely to one, 
perhaps a poor, parish—the niggard fund is unable to meet 
the demand required. To these let the fostering care of 
the Archeeological Institute be applied; for these ancient 
and time-honored relics of our forefathers, we would urge 
the religious feelings of the members to connect themselves 
with, and the charge of “earnest trifling ’’—the jest and 
jibe—are at once and for ever thrown off. The religio 
loci that hovers round these antiquarian structures, linking 
the past with the present, produces more solemn feelings 
than the new building, however beautiful, can call up; and 
he whose imagination does not warm when entering some 
ancient temple of worship, is dead to those emotions, though 
they be but transitory, yet, for that brief space, purify him 
from the selfishness of his own heart. C. 





FINE ART COMMISSION. 


We may be excused, when taking some credit for having 
first defined the real relationship between the artist and 
the public, as regards the series of exhibitions superin- 
tended by the Fine Art Commission. We asserted, in our 
August number, that a Derby sweep was a far greater 
temptation for pecuniary investment than any, or all, of 
these seemingly liberal inventions for detecting talent 
undiscernible by the ordinary means of public observation. 
That your amateur critic did not truly estimate this rela- 
tionship, is scarcely a reproach to his perception; his notion 
of the difficulty, expense, and manual perseverance neces- 
sary for producing a specimen on which an artist of even 
moderate rank would stake his professional reputation, 
must, of course, be loose and misty, even supposing that 
he took the trouble to assume a computation. He, forsooth, 
imagined for the painter such sublime contempt for pecu- 
niary calculation, that mere enrolment among the sacred 
few, contributing their effort towards placing British art 
in consequential eminence, would be sufficient reimburse- 
ment for his expenditure of time, of money, and, worse 
than all, for his exposure to those critical animadversions, the 
having stepped out of his line on this occasion was almost 
sure to inflict upon him. He, forsooth, supposed the 
painters would say, with Silvester Daggerwood, “I have a 
soul above buttons. D——n buttons!’”’ But the amateur 
critic was mistaken. Most critics are, when they attack 
subjects of which they know nothing. 

Artists have, at length, aroused themselves from that 
dreamy slumber, in which prudentia! calculation, and 
matter-of-fact estimate had been charmed into forgetfulness. 
They are now awake to the inconvenience arising from 
expenses foolishly incurred, and to their own small indivi- 
dual chances of success in the competition they have 
engaged in, 
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To blame an artist for having erred in the measurement of 
his own capacity, would prove a careless observation of 
average mental organization, particularly in those who seek 
advantages acquirable by publicity. Your third-rate literary 
man cares little in what direction his industry may be required, 
if he has an order for its use; few actors of the same grade 
would object to playing Hamiet or Macbeth, if the manager 
but gave them leave; and your painter, of similar calibre, 
never doubts his own ability for doing something very much 
better than any thing he has yet accomplished, when allowed 
favorable circumstances for the experiment. First-rate men 
are not equally subject to these delusions. The first-rate 
position being but discovery of that for which the party is 
most fitted, accompanied by the good fortune of being per- 
mitted to pursue it, 


We will not repeat what we have advanced in remonstrance ' 


on this subject. When Pat was asked if he could play upon 
the fiddle, he very cautiously replied, “I can’t tell till I thry.” 
Very many of our artists have looked upon an historical 
painting, as Pat did upon the fiddle, and they did try. They 
have now discovered their error; and, smarting from the 
inconvenience incurred, a portion have come forward with 
some show of right and justice on their side, to demand that 
the sums paid by the public for examining their productions, 
shall be divided among the producers. 

The estimate of expense incurred by the artist, as also the 
cost of the exhibition, we will leave out of this enquiry. 
Discussion connected with arithmetical calculation, is worse than 
nothing, unless the statements on both sides are supported by 
satisfactory documents. We think the supposed money lay 
out of the artist in excess of truth, though not sufficient to 
cover loss of time; while the statement of Mr. Eastlake, 
accompanied by our knowledge of the grants obtained from 
parliament, seems confused and unsatisfactory. We would, 
therefore, rather view the subject on its general merits, always 
protesting against the admission money being used at all for 
the advertised purposes of the Commission. 

To begin with the beginning, Mr. Barry, architect, is said 
to have suggested that the new palace might be advanta- 
geously decorated with paintings. The idea, received with 
avidity by government, was responded to by parliament, and 
the first step immediately decided ; of course, the erection of 
a commission for superintending the execution of the proposed 
measure. All fair—all routine—all business-like. With the 
Commissioners, as individuals, we have nothing to do; no 
matter what were the acquirements, or supposed acquirements, 
to which they may have owed their selection, their acts alone 
must prove their fitness for the duties they have volunteered 
to undertake. 

A nin of average ability, would at once suppose the motive 
for imtroducing pictures into a national monument like the 
Houses of Parliament, would be to provide for our posterity, 
and the strangers who might visit us, the best procurable 
specimens of existing painters; and that the means for attain- 
ing that object, would be entering into immediate communica- 
tion with the artists themselves. In any matter not relating 
to art such, no doubt, would have been the procedure; but 
Common Sense having so slender a connection with affairs of 
the palette, in amateur estimation, that tolerably safe guide is, 
by him, usually thrown overboard, to make room for Inspira- 
tion, who, in almost all cases (this not being an exception), 
throws the amateur overboard in return. Thus, in defiance 
of experience and analogy, the Commissioners elected to 
imagine that accomplished artists existed in obscurity, ready 
to honor that patronage they (the deluded Commissioners,) 





supposed entrusted to them for distribution ; or, that a manual 
execution, the result of years of labor under the continued 
spur of emulative effort, would start at once to consequence 
and power, from some source unknown, and, till then, unsus- 
pected. 

Accordingly, they did not apply to artists of celebrity, but 
advertised for such Raphaels and Michael Angelos as the 
supposed fatal influence of the Royal Academy had succeeded 
in concealing from public observation. They did not, then, 
suspect that a tolerable cartoon, requiring only a portion of the 
ability that makes a painter, might be produced by one incom- 
petent to the task of painting the same subject in a picture ; 
but, from the wording of succeeding advertisements, this 
doubt found its way into their craniums, and they reserved 
themselves the right of employing one painter to execute the 
designs of another ; a right they never will be enabled to use, 
for we are quite sure there is no sufficient artist that would 
condescend to accept such a commission. However, the 
experiment was made, and the public assembled in crowds 
to examine the specimens of newly discovered talent prepared 
for them. The crowds looked puzzled and astonished to find 
that Englishmen could draw human figures as large as life, and, 
for any thing they knew to the contrary, with tolerable 
correctness. Having no previous familiarity with arts or 
artists, they gave credit to the Commission for a surprise that 
owed its foundation to their own want of experience; while 
those who were acquainted with the subject, saw but little 
that was excellent, and but one new name connected with any 
thing tolerable. In truth, the bulk of the exhibitors were, or 
had been, students in the Royal Academy. We confess to 
great disappointment on that occasion. People, particularly 
foreigners, would pertinaciously insist on receiving it as the 
best thing British art could produce, although there were not 
more than three cartoons sent in by men of established repu- 
tation, two of whom practised miniature painting. 

Either the Commissioners were satisfied with the affair, or 
they affected to be so. High praise accompanied the award 
of prizes; but the motive that animated the candidates was 
left unnoticed. The successful competitors looked for employ- 
ment on subjects that would establish their reputation for all 
time ; but the only notice they received on the subject was 
that another competition was intended. A competition 
without prizes. The prizes, it appears, fettered the Commis- 
sioners. They could not adjudicate prizes without the aid 
of artists. In that judgment the artists were all-powerful 
—the artists were all responsible—and the Commissioners did 
not dare employ in preference those who had been defeated. 

A second competition accordingly took place, in which, not 
merely the painters were the prey of this Commission, but the 
sculptor, the decorator, the glass stainer, the carver, &c. &c. 
were all sacrificed to the mere purpose of teaching its members 
that which they should have known before they accepted their 
office. 

We have not before us a list of the unfortunates who 
furnished the King Street show rooms, but we find that 
painters had tired in the race. The first appeal was answered 
by 137; the second obtained but 61. The public too, 
had cooled. The money amount of curiosity at Westminster 
Hall, in the first year, was £2,472., dwindled in the second to 
£1,259. for both Westminster Hall and King Street; showing 
general interest to have declined in greater ratio than artistic 
hope. The fresco method, then first submitted to general 
inspection, had not attraction to renovate expiring enthusiasm. 
The public were decidedly not charmed with fresco. The 
Commissioners, however, selected from the candidates some 























































































whom they delighted to honor, and some they did not dare 
omit, to execute each a cartoon on a given subject, at (for 
all a cartoon had occasion to be,) a very liberal price. Still 
no ultimate view of employment opened itself to artists, 
while the entire production of the joint exhibitions of that 
year remained a heavy additiona! infliction on the means 
and time of a class notoriously not wealthy. 

It remained for our third exhibition to completely extin- 
guish the remaining spark of public confidence in anything 
the Fine Art Commission was able to accomplish. The 
cartoons furnished by the six of their own selection have 
been, in three cases, total failures, while two of the re- 
maining three are of too high, far tuo high a character of 
art for their mean perceptive organization to appreciate. 
Their insignificancy for good is sufficiently marked by 
the careless contempt with which their recommendations 
have been treated by Mr. Barry, and Mr. Pugin. After 
three years of their endeavours to discover excellence for 
this occasion, Mr. Maclise, as a painter, and Mr. Rogers, as 
a carver, are given to understand, the one by implication, 
the other in express words, that their talent is of too high a 
class for the purposes intended. The Commissioners stand 
before the public accused of raising hopes, and tempting to 
expense, without possessing the power of conferring the 
advantages their advertisement implied. The painter artist 
has been cozened into the getting up of works useless for 
other purposes, and so cumbersome as to be mere lumber to 
himself. From what the public see they have small means 
for estimating the amount sacrificed. We know of many 
instances in which the cartoon was not finished in time for 
exhibition, and of many others, in which the artist very 
wisely refrained from exhibiting after it was finished. 
There are also numerous instances in which the exhibitor 
had begun and even completed several, selecting one or two 
only for the competition. What becomes of them? At 
Foster’s Auction Room, in May last, a large fresco painting 
of Caractacus, before Claudius and four Cartoons, all by the 
same artist, were sold for £8. 7s., the canvas and stretcher of 
each being estimated at £10. Not more than one had been 
exhibited. Let it be kept in mind that the first competition 
was not entirely of those who expected, or hoped for, 
independent commissions. The magnificent estimate of 
square feet, supposed devoted to painting, suggested that 
artists of eminence would superintend, while the usefulness 
of those of lesser talent would be in request for carrying 
out the intentions of those above them. We believe, in 
the majority of cases, the employment implied, and not 
the premium promised, motived the pecuniary sacrifice into 
which the Fine Art Commission has betrayed so many. If 
these artists are unable to enforce remuneration for losses in- 
flicted upon them by amateurs’ incompetence, let them, at 
least, awake the public from the dream of patronage in 
which parliamentary grants for this trumpery purpose have 
lulled its senses. Let them know that’ the profession, 
from its own confined resources, has contributed a far 
greater sum towards the education of the Commission of 
the Fine Arts than the rest of the community put to- 
gether, and then quietly erase that word patronage from 
their vocabulary. 

We have no quarrel with Mr. Barry on this occasion, he 
is a gentleman of very first rate talent as an architect, emi- 
nently possessing what does not often accompany high talent, 
unbending determination and perseverance in any thing that 
suits his own views, whether of fame or profit. It never en- 
tered his calculation to introduce painting other than as an 
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accessory to architecture. His notion is, that the spectator on 
entering one of these apartments, should be dazzled with 
its magnificence, and, after recovering the surprise, should 
say, “* Bless me, here are some paintings!” Any picture that 
might cause a visitor to hasten towards it, any that would at 
once take possession of the mind of the spectator, is not 
the thing for the occasion, and if admitted, it will be by 
oversight. 

“IT would suggest,” says Mr. Barry, “that the walls 
should be decorated with paintings. That all other portions 
of the plain surface of the walls should be covered with 
suitable architectonic decorations or drapered enrichment 
in colours, occasionally ng oor with gold, and blended 
with armorial bearings, badges, cognizances, and other 
heraldic insignia, erwblazoned in their proper colours.”’ So 
much for the architect. A painter has a foolish notion that 
the wall on which a picture is placed should be adapted in 
some measure with reference to the picture, at least, not 
prepared for doing it the greatest possible mischief, and he 
will very likely doubt that brilliant blues, and reds, and 
greens, and whites, and blacks, can at all benefit the oil, or 
even fresco picture in its immediate neighbourhood. We 
do not expect any artist, having other sources of employ- 
ment, will make the experiment, and consequently enter 
our protest against these decorations being entitled a fair 
specimen of art in our period, as regards historical painting. 

Royal Commissioners of the Fine Arts we pity you! The 
public have left you. Mr. Barry does not care for you; 
and Art despises you. The sooner you return to native in- 
significancy, the better for yourselves, and for the profes- 
sion to which your interference is an injury and an insult. 
We do not even envy your secretary, when, replying to the 
request of the petitioning artists,—that the balance of re- 
ceipts, after payment of expenses incurred, should be 
divided,—he coolly supposés that the three two hundred 
pound premiums may be paid for from the money received 
at the doors. Such proceedings would be scouted in private 
individuals, and we do not see how commissiuvners can 
blamelessly commit those acts which would, if done in 
their individual capacity, ensure them the contempt of their 
fellow men, H. C. M. 


MR. F. ROMER’S PHYSIOLOCY OF THE HUMAN 
VOICE. 


Ir is the misfortune of some to yearn with ambitious as- 
pirations, without possessing the requisite qualifications to 
raise them to the point of their ambition. They set about 
to find some mare’s nest, and calling it a theory, hope by 
this means to delude the unwary into a belief of their 
mental powers. Delighted with this phantasm of their own 
brains, they envelope it in a cloud of technicalities, and 
inflict this on the public as something profound. This is 
the only possible solution we can give of Mr. Romer and 
his theory; had he been content with the respectable com- 
monplace of life, which seems his sphere, he would have 
glided down the stream quietly; but, rushing into print 
with all his crudities around him, he must not be surprised 
if this theory, the balloon cf his ambition, should receive 
some ruthless rents and instead of raising him to the pin- 
nacle he aims at, lose all its power, and sink ingloriously 
never to rise. 

Mr. Romer’s mare’s nest is, the point of production of 
the human voice, namely the musical and speaking, 
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each possessing a different point, so that when we speak, 
the voice issues from one place, and when we sing, from 
another. Asa deduction from this, he introduces the sub- 
ject of fundamental and harmonic notes of the voice. There 
are other matters touched upon, depending on these, which 
it will be needless to entertain, for if we prove that Mr. 
Romer is wrong in his foundation, the superstructure will 
fall of itself. 

Before we enter on the subject, we must premise that 
there is no order or arrangement, by which the arguments 
proceed ; a great deal is said about proof, but just as we are 
expecting something by way of proof, we are surprised by 
a bare assertion in conclusion, most clearly deduced from 
nothing, ¢.e. from no previous argument. 

In the preface to the work, Mr. Romer observes, that in 
bringing before the public the “ following exposition,” he 
has endeavoured to simplify it as much as possible, but that 
in treating physiologically of the human voice, a writer is 
forced to use the technicalities of three different sciences, 
viz: “anatomy, acoustics, and music;” a glossary is an- 
nexed, to give the explanation of these very abstruse terms ; 
—the reader will smile, perhaps, when in acoustics we find, 
column of air, fundamental notes, point of production, and 
reed; and in music, dominant, key-note, major third, octave, 
and scale, forming nearly all this formidable phalanx of 
technical terms requiring explanation. Why, the veriest 
tyro ought to be ashamed to own his ignorance of their 
meaning; and in anything called a science, there is gene- 
rally a presumption that peo le have advanced beyond 
their a, p. c; and in anatomy, Mr. R. has given a new defi- 
nition of some of these terms, in order to fit them to his 
vagaries, 

We will now proceed to the work itself, the author opens 
his fire with—“ The various theories and the difference of 
opinion, existing both in England and on the Continent, 
regarding the means by which nature produces the different 
qualities of tone in the human voice, forced me (in the first 
instance) to study very minutely, for my own satisfaction and 

uidance, as a professor of music, the manner in which 
different pupils of opposite temperaments produced the vari- 
ous sounds which are within the powers and compass of the 
vocal organ, physicians generally have considered the tones 
of the voice to be caused by the vibration of certain elastic 
and solid bodies, seated in the upper part of the throat,” 

We are sorry that Mr. Romer should have been placed in 
the awkward predicament of being forced into the subject, 
if he were really forced, we might pity him and be silent, 
but as we must consider the undertaking to be entirely 
voluntary, we cannot accord him this indulgence. 

By the term “certain elastic and solid bodies,” Mr. R. 
means, of course, the chordz vocales, or vocal chords, only 
this phrase does not sound so pompous as the other. Now, 
it is not possible that the vibration of these can produce 
sounds, for they are always in a state of moisture, we can- 
not, therefore, suppose that physicians have advanced what 
must be contrary to facts well proved, for only wet a violin 
string, ‘‘ an elastic and solid body,” and no sound could be 
produced, so that this is a mere gratuitous statement. 

We now come to Mr. Romer’s two propositions—the first 
is, that there are two points of production for the human 
voice, the one the musical, at the lower part of the trachea, 
the other, the speaking, at the top part or larynx. In 
reading through the evidence, not one word is advanced by 
way of proof, as we have before observed, all is bare asser- 
tion. “In considering the vocal instrument, all will allow 





that it is a tube, with certain powers of contracting at 
different points ;” now, this is begging the whole question. 
The trachea, a hard bony substance, has no powers of con- 
tracting, and in proof of this, we will content ourselves 
with quoting Mr. Romer’s own note on this point, in allu- 
sion to Vallentin having succeeded in producing distinct 
contractions of the rings of the trachea of a rabbit. Mr. 
R. observes that Dr. P. B. Williams, in experiments, proved 
that in the trachea and larger bronchi, the cartilaginous 
rings prevent any decided diminution in the calibre of the 
tube; this is quite evidence sufficient, we should think, 
against Mr. Romer’s own hypothesis; but because Mr. 
Romer is thus driven from the larger bronchi, in the con- 
clusion, which is the only part bearing immediately on this 
subject, he begs to remark, that it is his opinion, that the 
first vibrations of the musical voice are produced by the 
smaller bronchial tubes. Now, according to this theory, 
every act of respiration, which is an involuntary action, 
for it is carried on through sleep, would produce a constant 
succession of rumbling sounds, all joining together in 
chorus, where the bronchi unite in the trachea, we 
are not, we think, called upon to rebut such an ab- 
surdity. 

Mr. Romer seems perfectly aware of the facts proved, 
that, “if the trachea be opened below the larynx, the voice 
and speech, during the time of such opening, no longer 
exist: but when the incision is above the larynx, the voice 
is preserved. This proof, we should think, would satisfy 
any ordinary person, of the actual point of production, but 
not Mr. Romer, he observes, that this fact does not in any 
way prove the inefficiency of the trachea in the production 
of the musical quality of voice; and why ?—the reader may 
smile at the acuteness displayed,—because “the patient 
operated on had not the knowledge and power requisite for 
the proper production of the musical voice.”” Mr. Romer 
may quibble on the word proper, but no one who has heard 
the beautiful tones emanating from some unsophisticated 
young lady can doubt that the production of nature’s simple 
sounds may be understood by all. The remaining arguments, 
four in number, are not worth serious refutation; the first, 
is gratuitously wrong, for a longitudinal incision will not 
diminish the length of the trachea: the three others are 
mere suppositions. 

Mr. Romer allows that the larynx is the point of produc- 
tion of the speaking voice; now, on this his own datum, 
we would simply ask Mr. Romer, who, of course, must 
know that singing, or the musical voice, as he calls it, ne- 
cessarily implies articulate language, and, in short is only 
prolonging the accent of the vowels in speaking—Whether 
the singer produces the sound in one point while pronounc- 
ing the word, and then jumps to another point to prolong 
the sound? Why the very supposition is an absurdity ; if such 
a thing were in reality possible, we can conceive no nearer 
approach to vocal beauty likely to result, than the He! Haw!! 
of that long eared animal, upon whose larynx and trachea, 
we presume, Mr. R. must have founded his experiments, 

he next point to be considered is, the fundamental and 
harmonic notes: Mr. Romer has erred in this, by treating 
the voice like a flute or other wind instrument—that in 
wind instruments, the octave may be considered as the har- 
monic to the fundamental, is true, but the fundamental in 
itself does not contain, if we may so term it, the inter- 
mediate sounds up to its sharp seventh; the different sounds 
are produced by different length of tube, altered by the 
fingering for each sound, Blowing into a tube like the 
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flute, will produce the fundamental and harmonics, but not 
one intermediate sound, and this applies to the trachea in a 
fixed position, which is Mr. Romer’s notion. Every one’s 
experience, however, will prove that the trachea is not 
fixed, but ascends and descends; by placing a finger on 
what is called the apple, which is the upper part of the 
larynx, taking a low sound and gradually ascending the 
scale, the whole trachea moves upwards, and vice versa, 
descending the scule, and no mere assertion can weigh 
against this evidence of our senses, But as Mr. Romer is 
fond of quoting authorities, which, strange to say, mostly 
tell against himself, we will refer him to one which, per- 
haps, may convince him that his notion of harmonics is 
contrary to nature, in Mayo’s Outlines of Physiology, c. 
xiii. p. 334, he will find that the function of the epiglottis 
is to prevent this possibility of producing harmonics. “ The 
use of the epiglottis according to Majendie, is to perfect 
the larynx as a musical instrument, it seems that in the 
clarionet, a note swelled beyond a certain degree of loud- 
ness, is liable to break into a higher note; now, M. Grenie 
discovered that by placing a tongue of elastic substance, to 
break the current of air, this imperfection is remedied. 
But the epiglottis is just such a contrivance, in the vocal 
organ, the use of which was unknown, till accident thus 
discovered it.”” And as we are satisfied with this authority, 
versus Mr. Romer’s, we shall not consider ourselves called 
upon to enter upon the other subjects, as we have shown 
him thus to be fundamentally in error in his main pro- 
positions. In conclusion, we venture to recommend the 
following as a motto for Mr. Romer, “ Magna cum minaris 
extricas nihil.” 

In the Athenzeum, Sept. 13th, we find the following criti- 
cism, if it may be so called, on this work of Mr. Romer’s,— 
* This little volume is worthy of the attention of all who are 
engaged in teaching singing. We do not consider our- 
ourselves qualified to offer an opinion on the theory ad- 
vanced, but are fully justified in stating that the subject 
appears to have been carefully considered.” If this is a 
specimen of the usual recommendations of this literary 
periodical, we must necessarily infer that it is in the habit 
of offering volumes, as worthy of attention, to its readers, 
of the merits of which, it does not consider itself qualified 
to offer an opinion. A pretty specimen, certainly, and 
“well worthy the attention of all who are engaged” in 
reading the pages of this would-be literary leviathan. C, J. 





SHAKSPERIAN CRITICS. 


Hap the effect of the regulations, enforced by barristers 
on circuit, prohibiting the briefless from an employment 
for which their opportunities invest them with peculiar 
aptitude, been confined to the profession itself, we should, 
most probably, never have alluded to the subject. But a con- 
sequence has arisen, in which we are all more or less interested ; 
that of compelling those worthies to seek the raising of sup- 
plies by the construction of less useful paragraphs. The 
great mischief of turning this class of cattle among general 
literature is, that it suits not with the views of a lawyer to 
exert whatever brains he may possess, in the mere discovery 
of truth. It is not what should be said, but what may be 
said, that is the object he strives at. Truth is at all times 
unworthy his ambition, and only noticeable that he may 
show his ingenuity in its suppression. The single true 
renown for which his habits have instilled in him a venera- 
tion, is the possession of dexterity for proving black is 
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white, and ability for swindling a jury to a verdict in the 
teeth of evidence to the contrary. A mind of this con- 
struction, “screwing his courage to the sticking place,” 
has lately made a dead set on Shakspeare, and, after worry- 
ing Lady Constance, in the Atheneum, has attacked 
successively, Macbeth and Romeo and Juliet, in the West- 
minster Review. Weare quite aware of the temptations 
that present themselves for selecting our divine bard as 
the subject of a paper. In the first place, there is great 
assistance to be obtained in, “ spinning a yarn,” by insert- 
ing passages that are always fresh, even to those who know 
them by heart; always grateful remindments of beauties, 
for which familiarity only makes perception more intense ; 
where even the gems themselves receive an added lustre 
from their contrast with the dulness round them. It 
is also in common with painting, &c., considered by your 
amateurs as an arena in which each puny whipster is as 
*cute of fence as those whose better half of life has 
wasted in its study. What is most to be remarked in these 
papers is the Old Bailey assurance of putting the best face 
on a bad cause; that assumption of having convinced at 
least himself, with which an advocate always imposes on 
his unfortunate client, though he may not succeed with the 
jury cr the judge. Then comes the confidence of asserting 
a thing to be proved because he “does not hesitate to say 
it is so;”” and the pompousness with which he announces 
“it would have been utterly impossible that one critic after 
another should have perpetuated so false an interpretation 
as we have shown them to have given!’’ We have shown!! 
We!!! Reader, this we has denounced, “at one fell 
swoop,” Campbell, Coleridge, Hazlett, Lamb, Garrick, 
Kemble, Kean, Macready,and Mrs, Siddons, toset up—who ? 
Don’t be alarmed—Miss Helen Fawcit!! Faith, councillor, 
many better men will envy you your pluck, if nothing else, 

The cold-blooded assurance with which this would-be 
critic draws a comparison between the Lady Macbeth of 
Mrs. Siddons, who left the stage long before his mother 
was married, and Miss Fawcit, who played the character, we 
believe once in London, when Mrs, Warner was indisposed, 
the performance being notoriously a failure, claims for him 
an amount of moral courage equal in itself to a species of 
respectability. While not a few will admire his contriv- 
ance in quoting in the Westminster his own article in the 
Athenzeum, as “‘one in which the true Shaksperian idea 
was so distinctly stated.” Well, we never 1—did you ever? 
The man manufactures precedents, and then refers to them 
himself as authorities. It is not unlikely, unless these 
articles come under the observation of some influential at- 
torney, who may be tempted to find employment more con- 
genial to the writer’s talent, that we may ourselves under- 
take an exposure of the fallacies so liberally strewed in the 
article in question. 

Mais revenons a nos moutons. If the motive of these lu- 
cubrations has been that of benefitting the reputation of 
Miss Fawcit as an actress, the author will find himself 
eminently unsuccessful. The only consequence derivable 
from this absurd laudation will be the subjecting that un- 
doubtedly clever and exceedingly well taught artist to a 
criticism more searching than any that the unobtrusive 
position she has hitherto sustained before the public has 
yet provoked, The lady will have no one to blame 
but her mistaken friend, for having insisted that she 
should be judged by a standard with which she has no 
pretension to be compared. 

Tue Trunk Maker. 
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CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 


We find, in the Memoirs of Lekain, the celebrated French 
actor, the following note, dated Sep. 4, 1756 :—‘ Lekain has 
prepared a memorial for the establishment of a school of 
declamation, the title as follows: ‘ Memorial tending to show 
the necessity for establishing a royal school for forming 
pupils that may acquire the art of declamation in tragedy, and 
for instructing them in the means of producing a good comic 
actor.’”” In the “Mémoires de Bauchaumont,” we read— 
‘“‘ Lekain and Preville have obtained the privilege of estab- 
lishing a school of declamation, of which they are named the 
professors.”” The Conservatoire was not founded until twenty- 
eight years after the memorial of Lekain, and ten after the 
death of Bauchaumont. To the original intention have since 
been added music, both vocal and instrumental, and lyrical 
declamation as applicable to the comic and serious opera. 
The musical professors who have been connected with this 
institution have comprised among them the most renowned 
of their period; while, in the dramatic department, we find 
the names of Molé, Dugazon, Fleury, Saint Prix, Baptist, 
Michelot, and La Fond. The cost to the state, beyond the 
buildings and gardens, amounts annually to 140,000 francs, 
or £5,600. It is now under the superintendence of M. 
Auber. 

The public competition of pupils for the present year has 
exceeded all before in the interest excited among the audience, 
who, not contented with the privilege of spectators, assumed 
an active interference in the disposal of the prizes. A manifes- 
tation of opinion was the consequence, inexcusable in an 
assembly almost entirely composed of the friends and rela- 
tions of the competitors. In the contest for victory on the 
violin, the president had scarcely pronounced the name of the 
successful candidate, M. Bevon, when the hall resounded with 
the cries of Unjust! Unfair! Down with the cabal! Down 
with the jury! Accompanied by groans and hisses. When 
the bell of the president (M. Carafa,) had succeeded in 
obtaining silence, the announcement of the second premium 
to M. Elena became the signal for renewed exclamations of 
dissent. 

In our opinion it would have been but justice, we are sure 
it would have been politic, to have increased the number of 
prizes; the competing talent being sufficient to, in some sort, 
justify a diversity of judgment, the unrestrained expression of 
which we cannot but condemn. 

It is necessary to have undergone in one day the penalty of 
listening successively to thirty-one piano-forte players, thirteen 
male, and eighteen female, all playing the same composition, 
to obtain some estimate of such an infliction. Did the Holy 
Inquisition exist in our days it would, no doubt, add this 
species of torture to its precious collection. The first prize 
was adjudged to M. Peronet; the second, to Messrs. Decombes 
and Hockmelle; the third, to M. Lecureux. 

With the lady pianists the first prize was divided between 
Milles. Palluy and Aulagnier ; the second, to Mlle. Moulin. 

The competitors on the violoncello were not equal in talent 
with those on the violin, and there was no first prize accorded. 
Then followed the harps, which were succeeded by the horns, 
cornopeans, flutes, clarionets, trombones, and trumpets. 

The year is not remarkable for any high class female vocalist. 
The first prize was divided between Mlles. Halbert, Pison, 
and Morange; the second, Miles. Grime and Roullie; the 
third, Mile. Damoron; the fourth, Miles. Lemercier, Dautel, 
Mercier, and Brocard. 
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The successful male vocalists were—first, Messrs. Bussine 
and Jourdan; second, between Messrs. Guignet, Brignon, 
and Barbot. 

The competition of the comic opera was, of all others, the 
most interesting to the audience. Eighteen candidates, male 
and female, took part in the execution of as many acts of 
different pieces, ancient and modern, the successive styles 
marking the peculiarities of each, whether as to its faults or 
beauties, with such distinctness, that it might have been 
entitled a history of the comic opera in action. The first 
premium was accorded to M. Bussine and Mlle. Dameron, 
pupils of M. Moreau Santi. It was in an act of “ Les 
Voitures Versées,” that these remarkable artists exhibited 
qualities that will place them in the first rank of the opera 
comique. Mlle. Lavoye, who obtained the second prize, is a 
charming little blonde, and played a scene from ‘‘ Le Mauvais 
CEil,” with enchanting grace and simplicity. If she is as 
successful generally we foresee for her a triumphant future. 
The third prize was between M. Jourdan and M. Grignon; 
the fourth, between Mlle. Karr and Mlle. Grime. 

The students of the grand opera did not distinguish them- 
selves equally with those of the comic opera; with the excep- 
tion of Mlle. Courtot, who exhibited high dramatic talent, 
there were none very worthy of remark. First prize, Mlle. 
Courtot; second, M. Mathieu; third, between M. Grignon 
and Mile. Brocard. If the voices merely were the subjects of 
this competition, we should praise those of M. Grignon and 
Mlle. Grimes, and particularly that of M. Mathieu; but 
in lyrical declamation they have still much to learn. 

The last day of meeting was set apart for the competitors in 
declamation in tragedy and comedy, Mlle. Mars being one 
of the jury. Many scenes of tragedy were given by the 
students, but the first prize was not awarded to any. M. 
Arnalt obtained the second prize, M. George and Mlle. 
Lévéque receiving the third between them. 

Mile. Lévéque is young and beautiful, full of grace and 
dignity. A brilliant career is in store for her. 

The jury were not less severe with the competitors in 
comedy; they withheld the first prize. Only male pupils 
having been successful, the second premium was awarded to 
M. Blaizot ; the third was divided between Messrs. Chery and 
Delaunay. 

The Conservatoire, under the direction of M. Auber, has 
been relieved from many prejudices that, in the present posi- 
tion of musical science, would have been stumbling blocks to 
its acquirement. It has recommenced those lyrical exercises 
so necessary to dramatic students. Its interior regulations 
have been re-organised, its library enlarged, and its damp 
black walls repaired, which the negligence of preceding direc- 
tors had left almost in ruin. But has it put an end to that 
multitude of underhand favoritisms resulting from an organ- 
ised companionship? Does it let strict justice in all cases 
regulate its decisions? Does it acknowledge in practice, that 
the first principle of an institution to which young girls are 
sent, under a superintendence always insufficient, should be an 
example of propriety in their teachers? And have they con- 
sidered that, in abusing the power they possess over young 
females, for the most part poor and unprotected, they are 
committing the most despicable of tyrannies? There are 
some sour subjects who will not believe these abuses are 
entirely reformed. As for ourselves, we are convinced that 
the professors are saints to a man, and their fair pupils just 


what they ought to be. 
































































































CONSERVATORIO DI MILANO. 


As Italy has always been the great school, whence has 
issued, and still continues to issue, the musical talent of the 
age, we should not keep a faithful record of events, if we 
omitted to notice the doings of one of the principal Italian 
Academies. larly in the month of September, the annual 
distribution of prizes took place, at that of Milan, in the 
presence of the Arch-duke and Arch-duchess, the Conte 
di Spaur bestowing the rewards on the successful candidates. 
It was preceded by a concert, in which, those students took a 
part, among whom these prizes were to be distributed. We 
feel it our duty to keep these records, in order, at some future 
time, to make a comparison between those of Italy, France, 
and our own Royal Academy, and thereby, see which may turn 
out to possess the best system of musical education. The 
prizes were given as follows :—In composition, Giovanni Ari- 
etta ;—Singing, Carlotta Sannazari, Amalia Corbari, Virginia 
Bozzi, and Alessandro Landi :—Violoncello, Isidoro Truffi ;— 
Double Bass, Vincenzo Amici ;—Clarionet, Fortunato For- 
tina. The following also, were distinguished by the progress 
made in singing, Giovannina Calvi, and Luiji Rocco. 

If these rewards signify anything, we hope hereafter to hear 
some of these names again in the musical world. We will 
conclude with a translation from the paper, from which the 
above information is taken, in order to give a specimen of the 
Italian sublime. 

** Laborious youths,” says the writer, “what a joyful and 
brilliant day was that of last Wednesday, for you, a day that 
will be in your recollection all your lives; a day that will 
return with rosy colours to your thoughts, even in years the 
most remote; a day on which depends, on many occasions, 
your future career. And you, most excellent and illustrious 
director ; and you, most luminous professors—to you belongs 
the joy, that will become the joy of all, and the triumph 
which the country will echo, and the triumph, and the 
joy, of the watchful husbandman, who reaping an abundant 
harvest, converts the white ears to the purest gold.” 





THE DIDLER CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Sir,—In answer to your correspondent, whose letter I have seen in the 
last number of your periodical, I beg, in the first place to say, that I care 
not for him or his threats, they pass by me like the idle wind—but I write 
now, Sir, for your satisfaction, and not his, whoever he is. My name is 
Jeremy Walker Didler, and I am proud of it, for many reasons, of which 
I need only mention the following. I was named Jeremy, either from the 
prophet or from Jeremy Bentham ; and, although I am neither a prophet 
nor a political economist, yet, Sir, they were great men, and I glory in 
having a great man’s name. My second name I received from my ma- 
ternal uncle Mr. Hookey Walker; and I am proud of that too, Sir, for 
my maternal uncle was christened Hookey, by his father, in consequence 
of his invention of the hooks to the musical notes; before his time, Sir, 
they had only larges, longs, semibreves, and minims, but my maternal 
uncle’s father added the crotchet and quaver, which last is only a crotchet 


with a hook, Sir; p and so overjoyed was he, at the discovery, that 


he christened his son, who was born about that time, Hookey, and dedi- 
cated him to the science of music. Many people have supposed that this 
was the invention of a Fran-co—which co, I suppose, means some company, 
Sir,—but it was no such a thing, it was my maternal uncle’s father ; and 
as to its being done by a company, the thing is absurd. It is true, in these 
days, every thing is done by a company,—but in those days, people did 
every thing for themselves—and therefore, my maternal uncle’s father was 
the inventor ; and incalculable benefit, I conceive, he has done the science 
of music, for I should like to know what our modern composers could do 
® 


without these hooks, which may be added ad infinitum, thereby in- 
creasing infinitesimally the powers of the composer. 
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As for my surname, Diddler, I had been long endeavouring to discovet 
its etymology, and certainly never should have hit upon the one suggested 
by your correspondent ; I accept his derivation with pleasure—I am an 
idler—a d—idler, and we are all idlers—I should be sorry to have any thing 
to do, except just what I chose; it was in an idle mood I wrote those 
verses, which, after your kindness in inserting, 1 am sorry should have 
caused you so much trouble, Sir. I shall glory in the name, Sir,—Charley 
Lamb said, Sir, if he had a son, which I hope soon to have, as Mrs. Didler 
is ina very interesting situation, but we have been so long in expectation, 
that I suppose by her marriage she has imbibed our habits, Charley 
Lamb said, Sir, if he he had a son, he would christen him ‘‘ Nothing to 
do,’”’ and then, he adds, **‘ he should do nothing.’’ Now we are peculiar, 
we have the name and habit ready at hand, and no need to go out of our 
way for the occasion. 1 have been thus profuse, in order to prove to you, 
how unfounded your correspondent’s insinuation is, that Didler is an as- 
sumed name. And as the initials are mine, I shall use them on all occa- 
sions, whether your correspondent likes it or not. 

As to your correspondent’s writings, the time he bestows upon them, 
or their value in public estimation, I neither know nor care, or any con- 
nection he may have with the late Editor of the defunct H—n, of whom 
he lately spoke in so gentlemanly a manner; or indeed any connection he 
may have with any periodical likely to become defunct itself, is a matter 
of no sort of importance to me. I shall write what I choose, and always 
sign myself, as I now do to you, 

Your’s truly, 
J. W. Diver. 
(The Editor of the Connoisseur begs to say, any further correspondence 
on this subject, must be paid for as an advertisement. } 


Granp Prix pe Rome.—The idea of enabling a young 
artist to continue, at the State’s expense, the difficult and costly 
studies required for the attainment of excellence in his pursuit 
is, doubtless, founded on a noble intention; but is the ad- 
vantage so great as it appears? The student who has ob- 
tained the Grand Prix de Reme, must consecrate the period to 
those chef-d’euvres presented by Italy alone, and when, at 
the expiration of the fifth year, his pension ceases, he is aban- 
doned te his own means, returns to Paris, unknown to all 
excepting some few professors, and it requires two or three 
exhibitions to regain the time he has lost by his victory. For 
these reasons many will not contend for the distinction, 
rather choosing to employ the said five years in making them- 
selves known among their countrymen at home. 

The exhibition of the works of the competitors in sculpture 
for the present year has been opened during the last month. 
The subject proposed was, *‘ Theseus raising the stone, under 
which are concealed the arms of his father ;” in high relief. 
Of eight candidates, all but two presented the same fault in 
composition. The Institute required a Theseus discovering the 
arms of his father ; not a Theseus having discovered them. Each 
of the figures had already accomplished the act of discovery, and 
taken a pose, more or less theatrical, expressive of enthusiasm. 
It was the moment before that ought to have been represented, 
and surprise, rather than contemplation, the sentiment to be 
indicated. M. Guillaume was the successful candidate. His 
Theseus seems to us to unite the three qualities of character, 
drawing, and composition. It represents the moment when, 
after having raised the stone, he grasps his father’s sword, 
his left leg and hand sustaining, with effort, the rock ready to 
fall back into its place. The subject is well understood; and 
the muscular form of Theseus, however broadly marked, de- 
tracts nothing from the youthfulness of his appearance. 

It has been to us a matter for surprise that, in spite of the 
unfavourable circumstances surrounding them, we still have 
sculptors; and what is more, sculptors of eminent talent. 
In ancient Greece, when the wealth of the city scarcely 
amounted to the price of a picture or a statue; at the epoch 
when Augustus paid 100 talents for the Venus of Apelles 
(about £23,000. if of silver, if gold, £230,000 ;) at the 
epoch when Nicomedes, of Bithynia, proposed payment of 
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the debts of the Cnidians, in return for the Venus of Praxi- 
teles, and the Cnidians declined the exchange, there were 
temptations to become a sculptor. But now, when the state 
itself bargains like a huxter for decorations to an emperor's 
tomb; when the value of the marble and the day labour of 
the artist is obtained with difficulty from a public who, having 
before them a palpable and material reproduction of the 
human figure, believe themselves qualified to discourse learn- 
edly on principles of form and beauty of which they are 
profoundly ignorant, we cannot but be astonished at the 
courage and perseverance of men who have sustained the con- 
test so long and so successfully. 

Deriving but little assistance from the damp, cellar-like apart- 
ment in the Louvre, in which, under pretence of exhibition 
their productions are overlooked by a public hastening to 
escape the icy coldness that seizes them on entering, many 
sculptors have opened private exhibitions, in which subjects, 
after having been in the Louvre, may be contemplated under 
more favourable circumstances. Among these, is that of 
Messrs. Pradier and Auvray. 

The Phryne of the former, retouched since the Louvre exhi- 
bition, and, what then seemed impossible, improved, presents 
itself with all its purity of form and exquisite elegance of 
design, under the most favourable adaptation of light. This 
statue has furnished M. Pradier an opportunity of combining 
great delicacy of detail with grandeur of character. We 
have again admired the beautiful right arm that, raising 
the drapery above the head, invests the entire figure with a 
majestic and elegant undulation of outline; the supple bend of 
the loins, and exquisite softness of finish in the body, suggest 
such taste, truth and beauty, as to challenge for the modern 
Phryne a place among the models of art. Above all, we 
congratulate M. Pradier for having, in this figure, subdued that 
sentiment of voluptuousness, which rather too much distin- 
guishes his other works. 





DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Sapier’s Wxiis.—We have partaken of a dramatic treat 
at this theatre, in witnessing Mr. Phelps’s performance of 
Romont, in what is called Massinger’s play of the Fatal Dowry. 
Critics, being always original thinkers themselves, are very 
naturally disgusted with Rowe, for appropriating the main 
features of the plot of the Fair Penitent from this play. We 
confess to not perceiving the iniquity to be quite so monstrous 
as would make it appear; for we do not see why Rowe 
should be condemned for .not doing, in one instance, what 
Shakspeare never did in any, inventing the entire of his plot. 
The play however, as it stands, owes something to the Fair 
Penitent ; the blow given by Altamont to Horatio having, no 
doubt, suggested the attempt of Charolois to strike Romont in 
the Fatal Dowry, as now acted. Not having space for literary 
notice, we will return to the performers, wishing that our task 
was only that of applause on this occasion ;—the pleasure of 
praising good acting being to us almost as much as witnessing 
it; whilst the task of condemning what is bad is quite as 
disagreeable as sitting still during its perpetration. Mr. 
Phelps’s Romont is certainly the finest personation he has 
presented to the public. It is bold, manly, hearty; full of 
study, energy, and power. Excellent in all its parts, the exe- 
eution of the actor the occasion. In the third 
act, where Romont warns Charolois of his wife’s frailty, and in 
vie fourth, where he compels young Novall to sign the paper, 
the oppértunity was ample, and the success of the actor was 
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equal to the opportunity ; calling forth bursts of that genuine 
applause that proceeds from strong excitement in the audience. 
We would remark of these scenes, the most effective in the 
play, the first is only in part attributed to Massinger, and 
with the second he has nothing to do, it belonging entirely to 
Davis and the modern adapter. Rochfort suited the grasp of 
Mr. George Bennet exactly, and was just what it ought to 
be; the keeping of the character was never injured by in- 
judicious obtrusiveness, every word and action being fully 
satisfactory to the most critical before the curtain. Here the 
painful portion of our duty commences. The physical disad- 
vantages of Mr. H. Marston were never more apparent than 
in this play. Torescue the character of Charolois from con- 
tempt requires some masculine bearing on the part of the 
actor; the struggle should not be to exaggerate its whine 
throughout, but an endeavour to support the amiable qualities 
of the son and the husband, ;without sacrificing the dignity of 
the man. Mr. Marston sacrificed every thing to a perpetual 
howl, and when he said, 
**T, confident 

In mine own innocency and desert, 

Dare not conceive her so unreasonable, 

To put Novall in balance against me. 

We are quite sure the majority of the audience thought 
such a Charolois deserved all he got. In truth, undergoing the 
acting of Mr. H. Marston is a heavy discount upon the satis- 
faction of seeing Mr. Phelps. However coarse might have been 
Massinger’s conception of female frailty, some palliation should 
have been afforded in the appearance of young Novall, which 
was not furnished to us by Mr. Buckingham. He seemed to 
understand that petit maitre meant idiot, and represented a very 
sorry specimen of ancient dandyism. It is hardly fair even to 
allude to the acting of a character so unwomanly as that of 
Beaumelle. Miss Cooper did nothing to diminish its repul- 
siveness. Her scream, on detection, was more like the roar 
of a wild animal than the expression of female terror. This 
lady’s eyes wander among the audience, in a manner that 
shows her mind is not in the scene. But, however desirable it 
may be that all these things should be improved, we would 
still recommend the lovers of good acting to see Mr. Phelps 
in Romont. 

Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage, has been produced at this 
theatre with equivocal success. The part of Carlos is be- 
yond George Bennet’s powers; his study was too apparent 
throughout ; the fault was not a want of effort in the actor but 
a cold prepared pronunciation, and a repetition of underscored 
words that gave no evidence of feeling; there was impulse 
nowhere. His style of acting would have ably supported the 
character of Count Baldwin, which, in the hands of Mellon, 
excited the risibility of the audience. Mr. Marston played 
Byron, much as usual. His death, on the first night of the 
revived play, was an exceedingly absurd contrivance. He fell 
forward, rolled half round, his back towards the audience, and 
then subsided on his face. Being in huzzar costume, with very 
tight pantaloons, the appearance presented, when Isabella came 
to throw herself upon him, was any thing but decorous. The 
lady was obliged to turn him face upwards; all very well for 
Mrs. Warner, but no easy task for a female of more zephyr- 
like proportions. Mrs Warner’s Isabella was a very clever 
performance. Her character of form and countenance lend 
themselves with difficulty to the personation of violent grief, 
and it was only by extreme determination those physical ob- 
stacles could be overcome. Her first interview with Byron 
(in the fourth act}) was, notwithstanding a very near approach 





to excellence. 
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Haymarket Tueatre.—The first novelty this month is 
the revival of a French rechatiffé by Poole. However, we 
forgive him; the enjoyment derived from witnessing Farren’s 
personation of La Rose is covering for a multitude of other 
sins; not the least of which are some wretched clap-traps in 
praise of England, coming from the mouth of a French 
jacobin, an imvention so contrary to the known feeling of our 
neighbours as to destroy all costume in the piece: even the 
gallery refused it as indigestible. The personel of this theatre 
is not sufficient to support any piece of pretension with effect. 
“Past and Present” was like a picture in which one figure 
only had been finished, the rest left sketchy and incomplete. 
We would, however, except Stuart, whois always equal to the 
parts he undertakes. Holl made a great deal better old man 
in the third act, than he did a young one in the first. If 
Mr. Buckstone will say nothing in this piece but his own gag, 
we wish he would not trust quite so much to impromptu. He 
often stuck—repeated the same passage—and caused the 
performance to hang. Wemust risk the accusation of want of 
gallantry, in recommending Miss Julia Bennett, when ‘‘ don- 
ning manly gear,” to stick to trousers. 

We hail with satisfaction a production truly British, and 
would be indulgent to pieces presenting a far greater amount 
of imperfection than Mr. Peake’s drama of The False Mr. 
Pope can be accused of possessing. The plot is something 
absurd, no doubt, and the circumstances succeeding each 
other are as little suggestive of cause and effect as would be 
possible to an author who made such negative quality his 
prepared intention. Yet, the audience being now used to 
that sort of thing, and prepared to take the circumstances 
all for granted, the opportunities presented for amusing acting 
in general, and for Mr. Buckstone and Miss P. Horton in 
particular, without ensuring this trifle the stamina of a stock 
piece, will, no doubt, sustain it for some time before the 
public, 

The cne act drama by Planché, called ‘“ The Cabinet Ques- 
tion,” has far higher claims upon our notice. Although done 
into English, like most others, the hand of a master is so 
apparent throughout, as to disarm us of any objection on that 
account. Let the article be good in itself, and we care not 
from whence the raw material may have been obtained. The 
* Cabinet Question ’’ is naturalised English. We may here 
venture to give some portion of the plot, without at all fore- 
stalling the effect of the piece on seeing it acted; a conse- 
quence always to be avoided by the dramatic critic. Tom 
Polish (Buckstone), a sentimental foreman to an upholsterer, 
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devoted to romance and respectability, visiting Greenwich on a 
holiday, had the good fortune to arrest the progress of a pair 
of frightened horses, at the moment they were precipitating 
themselves, and a carriage containing two ladies, down the 
Blackheath road. The tindery affections of Tom were at once 
ignited by a glance frum the bright eyes of the younger lady, 
and he fell desperately in love. The elder female, grateful 
for their rescue, asked the name of their deliverer, who, at 
once sinking the shop, gave himself the euphonious appellation 
of Alphonso de Montmorency, the cognomen of the hero of 
the last novel he had been reading. He is invited to their 
residence, but, fearing that some discrepancy in manner might 
betray his plebeian origin, he resists that temptation, and we 
find him, from expenses for dress and opera tickets, to put 
himself in the way of seeing his adored one, as much over 
head and ears in debt as he is in love. The singularity of 
his position, his ineffectual struggles against discovery, and 
the healthful heartiness with which he returns to a sane view 





of his real interest, was depicted with such power, delicacy, 


equality with the most perfecs creations of Munden, and, 
indeed, any one else. The other actors all played well. Miss 
Julia Bennett, the upholsterer’s daughter, in love with Tom, 
acted well, and locked charming. This young lady, from the 
feebleness of the company in female actors, is often thrust 
into parts so entirely out of her line, as to injure materially 
her reputation with the public, and call down observations, 
that any one who saw her in Lucy Rosewood, would pro- 
nounce to be harsh and undeserved. 

There is a great struggle at this theatre to replace the 
inimitable Power, in those numerous characters with which that 
lamented actor delighted the town. Many qualities are 
requisite for playing Irishmen. The actor must possess a 
considerable amount of natural humour, an exquisite per- 
ception of individual peculiarities, and a rich mellowness of 
brogue. Mr. Hudson possesses neither of these qualities in 
an eminent degree; out of Irish characters his humour is 
merely pleasant—by no means mch. His perception of indi- 
viduality, if exercised at all, has been merely directed to the 
observation of Power himself, to whom his countenance and 
person has some trifling resemblance ; the imitation calls up 
the remembrance of the model most disadvantageously for 
the existing actor. The brogue is an entire failure, and will 
always be a failure while Mr. Hudson continues to act English 
characters. He sbould understand that peculiarity of accent 
is not what people fall into occasionally, it is an unconscious 
habit. In the course of a performance Mr. Hudson will 
pronounce the same word variously, as he happens or not to 
think of it at the time. Power was accused of being less 
gentlemanly than Johnstone as an actor; we do not think so, 
and we knew them both well upon the stage; but we believe 
Johnstone, from his size, obtained more quiet dignity than his 
lesser proportions conferred upon Power. The only premedi- 
tated difference in Mr. Hudson, is that of sinking the gentle- 
man altogether. He scarcely ever stands upright, has a most 
unpleasant habit of thrusting out his chin, accompanying his 
witticisms with a knowing leer, that would be a mark of 
vulgarity in very middling society. His drunkenness in “‘ King 
O’Neil”” was not drawa from nature. It was a bad copy 
of a copy, coarsely exaggerated, without variety. In O’Cal- 
laghan, in “‘ His Last Legs,” Power’s dress presented the appear- 
ance of faded—very faded—gentility, but there remained, as 
far as practicable, the cleanliness and attention to arrangement 
of the broken down dandy; there was no want of self-respect 
in his making up; and it was just possible that he might 
obtain admission to a house in the character of a medical 
man: but Mr. Hudson chose to go much farther than Mr. 
Power, and by the dingy, shirtless, unwashed, uncared for 
appearance of O’Callaghan, rendered his admission to a respect- 
able house, and permission to sit at a respectable table, a 
matter of entire impossibility. Attention to this just enough, 
is what makes the finished artist, and is what Mr. Hudson 
has yet to think of. The liveliness of dialogue in the reper- 
toire vacated by the loss of Power will always afford a certain 
amount of amusement to the audience; but we are sure Irish- 
men will not be at all flattered, when witnessing the specimens 
furnished at this theatre, of the supposed characteristics of 
their countrymen. Mr. Hudson has a very pleasant voice in 
singing, but when he sings he is the same always. If, in his 
character, as drunk as a piper, on beginning to sing, he 
becomes as steady as a prima donna, sacrificing all dramatic 
propriety to a shake in falsetto, and then gets very drunk 

on the shortest possible notice. Power was not much 
of a singer; but Johnstone’s songs were always a portion of 
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and truth, as will place Mr. Buckstone’s Tom Polish on an 













































































































































































































































































































his acting, and harmonized with his conception of the 
character in which they were introduced. 


Apg.pui.—The triumphant career of this little theatre, as 
far as nightly overflows may be called triumphant, (and who 
shall say they are not,) has had no let or hindrance since our 
last. It has, moreover, the quality of meriting its triumph 
by adhesion to the class of production for which it has been 
long considered the home. Its old frequenters will not meet dis- 
appointment in the fare provided for them in the drama now in 
course of performance, ‘Clarisse.” Jt has the usual allowance of 
villainy, sentiment, and comicality, that the authors of the 
Paris Gaiéte provide for the translators of the London Adelphi. 
The daily and weekly press are usually diffuse in what we 
consider dramatic critics should avoid—detail of plot. We 
shall, therefore, confine our notice to the actors. Passing 
Wright and Miss Wolgar, who had leave, as usual, to do 
what they pleased, and were, as usual, amusing, and marking 
our admiration of Mr. Webster’s personation of a cold-blooded 
French scoundrel, we proceed at once to the principal per- 
sonage in the drama, Madame Celeste. We are of those who 
consider talent to be of no country, and despise the narrow 
thinkers who object to the patronage of foreign excellence, 
for which our country is some what celebrated. In spite of 
this, we cannot overcome the feeling that Madame Celeste, on 
the English stage, is the greatest existing reproach to our 
drama. Not because Madame is a foreigner—not because she 
is not an actress of very high talent in her department— 
but that a French accent to British words is so constant a 
remindment of our poverty; so continued a triumph of our 
neighbours, de l’autre manche, over home production, that we feel 
small and uncomfortable while assisting at such a ruthless slaugh- 
ter of the Queen’s English. If Madame Celeste spoke English 
well, we should not feel the degradation ; but to be obliged to 
acknowledge that the difference between her acting and 
another’s is so great, that we can afford to throw the language 
into the bargain, is too much for our patriotism, and we must 
object to the purchase altogether. The lessee should see to 
this in time. He should know that distinct articulation may 
be obtained while the accent is left the same. However clear 
the syllabic pronunciation Madame Celeste gives to the 
English words, the audience might suppose themselves listen- 
ing to Madame Voluys in French. Every language has its 
song: the Americans have already invented their song; and 
Madame Celeste is constantly singing Knglish words to a 
French tune. Let that lady overcome this objection, and her 
nervous acting would receive what it deserves, but never 
obtains—hearty applause, from an audience who do not now 
know what to make of it. It is, however, even now, in the 
power of this lady to check the volubility with which she 
runs through passages that require little more than distinct 
utterance in the actor. 


Lyceum Tueatre.—The first attempt at novelty at this 
theatre, this month, was a piece in one act, called ‘‘ Enquire 
Within,” being a literal translation from Parlez au Portier, a 
trifle brought, out in Paris during the polka mania, its refer- 
ence to which constituted the only apology for its production. 
Our language wants a term describing exactly the idea at- 
tached to these importations ; the deception conveyed by the 
term author must be repugnant to a capacity for anything 
original. The affair was an absurdity out of date, very in- 
differently acted, and is gone to We tomb of the Bourcicault 
dramatic progeny. Requiescat in Pace. 

This rel t ie was accompanied by another of the same 
description of manufacture, though by a different hand, called, 
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“By Royal Command”—done into English, from La Gardieuse 
des Dindons. We cannot submit ourselves to the drudgery of 
following the maze of absurdity that composed the intrigue 
of this piece, in which there is not one position of any one 
character natural or possible. It was an English translation 
of a French notion of German manners, in the original con- 
taining an under current of caricature, that has evaporated in 
re-cooking. The bold acting of Mrs. Keeley, sustained it for 
atime; we call it bold, it was not nature. Mrs. Keeley’s 
nature is English nature, for which the Turkey Feeder gave 
her no opportunity. It was, nevertheless, a clever per- 
formance. 

“« Peter Jenkins” is a cleverly conceived trifle, worth fifty 
Turkey Feeders, in which a very conscientious, upright John 
Bull, is betrayed, by mere good nature, into the utterance and 
hearty support of a series of fabrications entirely the reverse 
of truth, the evil consequences of which he is only enabled 
to prevent by marriage with the prime mover and instigator 
of the atrocities he has been perpetrating. A piece of one 
act, that gives opportunities to Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Mr. A. 
Wigan, and Mr. Meadows, could not beotherwisethan successful. 
Mr. A. Wigan possesses physical advantages for the stage 
that few other aciors can parallel, and occasionally indicates 
dramatic talent of so high a class, that it is a matter of sur- 
prise to us that he has not yet obtained a more prominent 
position. We are quite sure, from his personation of Victor de 
Montmorency, that he is hardly yet aware of his own capabilities. 

The burlesque of the ‘Forty Thieves” has been revived here. 
The elegantly affected swagger of Miss Fairbrother, in the 
Captain, her graceful beauty of contour and ease of motion, 
fascinates us to make “Open Sesamé,” an exception to our horror 
of burlesque. A very beautiful acquisition has been made by 
this management, in the person of Miss Giorgini Hodson. 
Of this young lady’s dramatic talent we can as yet give no 
opinion; but we think “ the ruby portal of her lips”’ is much 
too small to promise power as a singer. 

Tue Trunk Maker. 





MUSICAL SUMMARY. 


Mr. Carrte’s Mornine Concert, Biacknzata.—There 
was rather a numerous meeting of the neighbourhood on the 
occasion of this concert, which gave an opportunity of hearing 
some of the leading artists of the day, instrumental and vocal ; 
—Grisi, Mario, Leopold de Meyer, and John Parry—the comic 
singer par excellence, for certainly none ever came near him— 
for our part, we admire his comic playing more than his 
singing ; with a beautiful touch, and extraordinary execution, 
an adaptation of the music to the subject that of itself tells the 
tale, he possesses a combination that is not likely soon to be 
centred in the same person. The order of the day—externally 
dull, for it rained hard all the time—internally was comic; 
light airs and buffo duets prevailed, and seemed to please the 
multitude. Leopold de Meyer, who has been the lion of the 
season, played twice; his forte is altogether in the thumping 
line. Heavens! how he banged the keys. Mr. Carte’s flute 
playing is highly finished, but cold; his pupil, Mr. Rockstro, 
shewed some facility on the instrument. Mr. Wetherbee, a 
pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, sung The Wanderer 
with much feeling and delicacy; but his delivery is constrained 
—he wants freedom in producing the tones, which would 
increase his powers ; he seems, however, to possess qualities to 
become a fine singer. Grisi and Mario were both encored ; as 
was also L. de Meyer, in one of his pieces; John Parry—of 
course. We have only to add, that the gentleman at the piano 



































was strenuous in his endeavours to put people out, by his 
accompaniment ;—we seldom have heard so miserable an 
attempt at accompaniment ;—the concert, notwithstanding this 
drawback, went off well, and concluded amidst very general 
approbation. 


Norwica Frstivau.—This affair passed off with great eclat, 
ab ovo usque ad mala; that is, from the National Anthem, 
which opened the proceedings, on Tuesday evening, September 
16th, to the grand ball on the following Friday, which con- 
cluded the business. The intervening time was fully occupied 
with concerts in the morning, concerts in the evening,—now 
at St. Stephen’s, now at St. Andrew’s Hall,—dining, drinking, 
dressing. The principal attractions in music, were Alexander’s 
Feast—of which the Morning Post thus feelingly speaks, 
“The idiosyncrasy of every movement was stringently ob- 
served ;” a Hymn, by Weber; selections from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Requiem, Haydn’s Seasons, 
Purcell’s Jubilate, Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and on the Friday morning, the Messiah; Calvary, by Spohr, 
was also performed, but by no means proved an attraction; on 
the contrary, the repellent power was in force, and company 
was scarce on the occasion. The miscellaneous department 
comprised symphonies by Mozart and Beethoven, overtures, 
solos, duets, trios, quartets, buffo, lugubrioso, intermezzo, 
concertos, accompaniments—sometimes obligato, sometimes 
very much ad libitum; some things were encored—some not ; 
in short, it is difficult to say what there was, and what there 
was not: what there was, received the presiding care of Mons. 
Benedict ; and what there was not—faith! we did not stay to 
hear that. In conclusion, we have to congratulate the stewards 
on the success of the undertaking; their exertions, we under- 
stand, have been amply rewarded by plenty of grist to the 
mill, for charitable purposes. W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr Union Exatsition.—Taking all things into consider- 
ation, we did not find the amount of positively bad pictures 
so great as many would lead the public to believe. We shall 
not go into a new criticism on these works, as it would answer 
no purpose now beyond making, in some instances, parties 
discontented with their selections. Many people suppose that 
the advantage ofan Art Union would be extended by choosing 
the works previous to drawing for the prizes. Such a mode 
would make the institution rather a curse than a benefit to art 
and artists. The independence of the painter would be at 
once annihilated. The leader of the majority of a committee, 
—and there always is a leader,—would direct a patronage so 
exclusive, in a small way, as to turn at once the rising artists 
into courtiers of the so created influence, on penalty of being 
shut from hope. We can make no personal allusions, as there 
is no saying now how such a committee might be composed ; 
but we do not believe in the exercise of unbiassed judgment 
in any delegation of that description. We know there is a 
party volunteering services very generally on these occasions. 
Trust him not: his judgment is zero—and he upholds a 
clique. Our advice is general—never choose a small priced 
picture by a celebrated man; it is always manufactured for 
the occasion. The worst picture in that exhibition, was by a 
Royal Academician. 





Miss Keuiy’s Tuzatre.—A performance took place at 
this theatre, on the 20th ult., remarkable for the names of 
those who fretted their hour upon the stage on that occasion. 
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The play was, ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour ;” and the cast was 
as follows : 


Knowell, Mr. Mayhew Justice Clement, Mr. Frank Stone 
Edward Knowell, Mr Fred. Dickens Oliver Cob, Mr. Leigh 
Brainworm, Mr. Mark Lemon Formal, Mr. Evans 

Downright, Mr. Dudley Costello William, Mr. A’ Beckett 

Kitely, Mr. Forster James, Mr. W. Jerrold 

Capt. Bobadil, Mr. Charles Dickens Dame Kitely, Miss Fortescue, of 
Master Stephen, Mr. Douglas the Haymarket Theatre 


Jerrold Mistress Bridgett, 2Two of Miss 
Master Matthew, Mr. Leech Tib, Kelly’s pupils 
Thomas Cash, Mr. Augustus 

Dickens 


The play was succeeded by the one act farce of ‘‘ Past Two 
o’Clock””—the characters by Mr. Charles Dickens, and Mr. 
Mark Lemon. 





Amateur Criticism.—In the September number of the 
Art Union, page 291, the writer eulogizes the late Mr. John 
Constable, R. A. in the following words; “ His labours to 
arrive at truth were unremitting. He astonished the circles 
of art, by daring to paint what he saw before him; despising 
the hacknied harmonies of the palette, and relying only on 
the concords of nature with that immeasurable faith which 
yielded results more nearly approximating to fact than the 
works of any other painter that ever lived.” We shall not stop 
to mark assent or disagreement with this dictum; but refer to 
page 294, in the same number, where, describing a true or 
supposed picture by Constable, we find these words: “ It 
could, at most, have been nothing more than the first idea of 
a picture by our over esteemed landscape painter, as anything 
more careless or flimsy could hardly have been imagined ; it 
may, however, have been original.”” This is amateur criticism 
with a vengeance. 





Meyerseer.—M, Meyerbeer has returned to Paris, where 
his admirers are on the qui vive for the two great works an- 
nounced, promised, and put off, so repeatedly. But the only 
reply to the inquisitive crowds of professors and amateurs 
with which his house has been besieged is, that the celebrated 
composer’s nerves have been so used up in the fétes given by 
the King of Prussia, that he has retured to Paris for the sole 
purpose of repose. 

“‘ When shall we have Le Prophete?” they ask. 

“TI cannot promise,” is the reply. The four hundred 
drummers of Bruhl are still tattooing in my ears, and Iam yet 
deaf from the Monster Concert at Bonn.” — 

“ But L’ Africane ?” — 

“ Without reckoning Stolzenfels, where I was obliged to 
conduct an army of musicians that I did not know—conscript 
artists hastily enlisted—picked up here and there among the 
German Confederation. They have given me a fever. I am 
broken—smashed—exterminated! It will be three months 
before I am right again.” 

“ But the two operas?” 

“Don’t speak to me of music! I will hear nothing of 
music till I am competely restored to my faculties; and I 
await that happy moment to return to Berlin.” 

Such is the report in the opera saloon ; and it is probable 
that another year will pass before these long expected pro- 
ductions shall have been presented to the public. So much for 
the fétes in Prussia; which, in return, have made very slender 
profits for the musicians engaged. Those of our countrymen 
who speculated on the journey have returned empty handed, 
or neatly so. Neither bank notes, diamond brooches, nor 
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gold snuff boxes have been distributed by his Prussian Majesty. 
As for Queen Victoria, she is very fond of music, but does 
not care to give much for it. The opulent sovereign of the 
British Islands never bestows beyond ten pounds sterling on 
the celebrated artistes employed at her concerts. Rubini, 
Lablache, and Grisi, have no more for singing at Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor Castle, although they receive twice or three 
times the sum from private individuals in Paris.—French 
Paper. ’ 





Tue following singular circumstance 1s related in the French | 


papers. Mlle. Plessis, the celebrated successor of Mlle. 
Mars, at the Theatre Frangais, and who, last season, delighted 
the frequenters of the French Theatre in London, after making 
an engagement with the director of the Royal Theatre at St. 
Petersburgh, took what we call French leave of Paris and the 
Frangais, accompanied by M. Arnould, a literary gentleman 
of some celebrity, and came to London, where they were 
married, previous to starting for the Russian capital. On their 
arrival in the territories of the Autocrat their papers were 
demanded; Madame produced her engagement, and was 
immediately passed, as perfectly en regle. The gentleman 
presented himself as the spouse of Madame, confident that his 
admission was a matter of course; but the Cerberus differed in 
opinion. M. Arnould then produced a passport obtained in 
London ; even this was objected to. In short, it was intimated 
that, from some indiscreet notice contained in a former lucu- 
bration, the territory of all the Russias had been tabooed from 
his intrusiveness. *‘Then” said Madame, “ if my husband is not 
allowed to accompany me, I shall return.” ‘* Your pardon, 
Madame,” said the functionary, “1 believe you have an 
engagement fora term.” And so the bride and bridegroom 
are separated for the present. 


To those who believe injustice and favoritism in placing 
pictures for the Academy exhibition might be excluded from a 
re-construction of that institution, we present the following 
extract from a French Journal: “There was much intrigue 
last week, for obtaining good places in the exhibition of the 
Louvre, opening to-day. Except the painters and sculptors 
who are members of the Institute, and may themselves super- 
intend the advantageous arrangement of their productions, 
the greater number of artists are obliged to have recourse to 
protectors of every description. A place in the Salon Carré 
is desired and solicited like that of hog. Taw or receiyer- 
general, Each would have his share of light: but at the 
Louvre even the sun shines not on all alike. Happy, there- 
fore are those who may have re-prodyced the features and 
satin robe of arjstocratic beauty; they are the true favorites 
of fortune. 








Many suppose the large amounts demanded and obtained 
by actors of eminence to be countenanced but by very modern 
ents: but we find, in “Queries from the Malcontent 
Players,” 1743, in defence of their demand for increased 
salary, ‘‘ Did not Mr. Cibber, sen. (Colley Cibber,) say 
fifty, sixty, nay ninety pounds per night, for acting from the 
manager in question?’ The replyi ponghiet entitled 
“Queries upon Queries,” &c., without denying the above 
statement, says, ‘“ Did not Mr. Garrick receive two hundred 
sonar for three nights’ acting, and ought such an exorbitant 
to be received as a precedent for future pacogyt Al 
The Oe en ing pamphlet was, ‘‘The 
sfos not cman NE ts ee ee Oe 
a renewed engagement of three nights was offered, whi 
Mr. Garrick refused.” 
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Mile. Lévéque, who received the third prize for tragic 
declamation in the late Conservatoire competition, has since 
made a successful debit at the Frangais, in the character of 
Camille, in Les Horaces. 





In 1842, a translation of Shakspear’s Macbeth was received 
at the second Théatre Francois, and was subjected to a lengthy 
debate. The opinion was unanimous in favour of the piece, 
but the committee decided that there was no one then upon the 
stage equal to the part of Lady Macbeth. 





OUR OWN NEWS. 


TO OUR COUSIN J. S., Dublin. 


Dear Jo., 
You ask for news, I’ve none to give, 
For we can scarce be said to live. 
Gay London now is out of town, 
And the whole place so dull has grown— 
Deserted are the once-throng’d streets, 
And dismal looks each face one meets. 
The Opera shut—the Parks forlorn, 
No beauty now their walks adorn ; 
The sun to shine is rarely seen, 
The weather too so bad has been, 
And ev’ry thing above, below, 
Seveire to keep the spirits low. 
The Colosseum’s doors gape wide, 
But de’il a soul now goes inside; 
None go to see the Diorama, 
And sad’s the fate, that marks the Drama, 
Haymarket tries to make some fun, 
Lyceum’s farces have a run, 
And Surrey, the same story tells, 
But drama owns thee—Sadler’s Wells ; 
Cremorne, alas! now comes thy day, 
When cold will keep good folk away ; 
And Vauxhall too, must shut up soon, 
In spite of Green, and his balloon. 
Greenwich! thy park, with sward so green— 
No cockney idlers there are seen— 
Blackwall looks black, in very spite, 
Its charms abate—that bait so white ; 
And Putney, Richmond, Twickenham, all 
Are marr’d by winter’s coming thrall, 
Its blighting wind, the piercing east,— 
That’s neither good for man nor beast. 
Where’er you go, no smiles appear, 
Each nose looks red, each face looks queer ; 
Where’ er you go, both y and old, 
Are grunting with ad—d cold, 
But one alone, ’midst this sad scene, 
Looks gay and grins, a grin serene, 
*Tis Bunn the great, no less than he, 
The » Bunn, the great lessee ; 
And Drury Lane, soon opes again 
With singers, dancers, such a train ! 
I can’t write more, my heart is full, 
For thanks to Bunn, we shan’t be dull, 
If, amidst all he now rehearses, 
The fate’s defend us from his verses, 


London, Sept. 26th. Yours’s, W, 





Our Illustration of this month is a Portrait of Murillo, 
from a Picture by himself, and drawn on stone by Mr. H. C. 


Maguire. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. R. The letter arrived too late for insertion.—Ballad, the Oak and 


Lily, ‘ 
Tie follwing are declined with thanks. Lines by M.J. Stanzas for 


Music, 8. 
since echetiane ton tasiadlien. must be addressed to the Office of 
the Connoisseur, 111, Fleet Street. 
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WHEN THE CLOUD OF MISFORTURE. 


Words by M.A.P. i, es Music by H.Wylde. 
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